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danger is now but little ; and as to the dis- 
comfort, it exists only in the visions of those 
who stay at home. Macaulay tells us how he 
learned more than one language* and read a 
vast number of books during a voyage home 
from India ; but now one has scarcely time to 
get his sea-legs and become acquainted with 
his fellow-passengers till he is informed that 
he has arrived at his destination. 

Our first three days on board the City of 
Manchester were not the most enjoyable possible. 
The thought of leaving home for the first time 
for any long period, combined with the experience, 
somewhat trying to a landsman, of a vessel rolling 
its decks into the water, was anything but con- 
ducive to comfort. But of course on a pleasure 
trip gaiety must be extemporised somehow, and 
when we found ourselves steaming along the 
coast of Portugal, the spirits of all on board 
began to rise. Music was attempted, and the 
melancholy of the first few days began to dis- 
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appear. On the fourth day we rounded Cape 
St. Vincent, passing within less than half a 
mile of the shore, and took a good look at 
the light-house and nunnery which crown the 
promontory. 

Early next morning we were aroused by the 
news that we were nearing Gibraltar, As no 
one wished to miss a sight of that famous 
fortress, we were soon all assembled on deck. 
Right opposite lay Tarifa, a strange. Eastern- 
looking town, and suddenly and silently the 
" Rock " itself rose before us. I was much 
impressed with its striking appearance, and I 
put all my little store of historical knowledge 
into requisition, trying to call to memory the 
sieges it had undergone, and picturing to my- 
self the hostile fleets vainly venting their puny 
thunder against those Cyclopean walls. Gibraltar 
promontory is very high and rugged, and stands 
out entirely from the mainland, being only con- 
nected with it by a narrow strip of neutral 
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ground. We stood close past the Rock and 
saw the town, but not to advantage, on account 
of a slight haze. It is situated in a sort of 
bay on the west side. Quite a number of 
large men-of-war were lying in the bay. 

On passing through the strait the coast of 
Africa could be seen as well as the coast of 
Spain. The scenery was rugged and grand ; 
many of the peaks on both sides were topped 
with a small round tower, probably of Moorish 
origin. Nearly all day we sailed in sight of 
the snow-clad summits of the Sierra Nevada. 
We were all charmed with the blue water 
and still bluer sky of the Mediterranean ; but 
the following day little was said in praise of 
the glories of sea or land. A strong breeze 
was blowing, and the great sea, never slow to 
follow the impulse of the wind, was making 
the vessel roll about in a manner which, to say 
the very least, did not conduce to conversation 
on the picturesque or the sublime. On this day. 
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those who had ventured below to dinner had 
just commenced to take soup when the ship 
gave a heavier roll than usual, and one of the 
passengers, sliding off his seat, disappeared 
under the table ; while others were laughing at 
his mishap they forgot to make due allowance 
for the rolling of the vessel, and the conse- 
quence was that several of them emptied their 
soup plates either over themselves or the table. 
Later in the evening the wind fell, and the 
sea subsided as rapidly as it had risen. We 
passed Algiers in the afternoon, but it was 
too dark to do more than dimly descry the 
houses. The weather by this time began to 
be pretty warm, but by means of a double 
awning, which had been put up aft, we were 
kept tolerably cool and comfortable. 

On Monday afternoon we passed Gozo, an 
island to the west of Malta, and, with the houses 
on it, bearing an unmistakably Oriental aspect. 
Somewhere between this island and Malta is 
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believed to be the place " where the two seas 
meet,'* and the tradition is confirmed by the 
name, " St. Paul's Bay," given to a little inlet 
on the Maltese side. We were all anxious 
to see Valetta, and as the sun did not go 
down till we were within a comparatively- 
short distance of it, we thought it very pro- 
bable our wish would be gratified. The short 
twilight, however, disappointed us, and though 
passing quite close, we could only dimly make 
out the lights in the houses. We saw no land 
and passed no vessels till Friday the 27th. On 
the morning of that day the lowland of Damietta 
was in sight, and on taking a good look after 
breakfast the one prominent object on the coast 
line was visible — the light-house at Port Said. 

Shortly afterwards we stopped opposite Port 
Said itself, and were all desirous of going ashore 
to see what kind of place this was which had 
sprung into existence since the opening of the 
canal. Great numbers of native boatmen came 
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alongside, jabbering incessantly, and loudly dis- 
puting with each other the honour of taking us 
ashore. It was, in fact, a furious competition, 
and those who ventured first got pulled about by 
the rival boatmen till they were on the point of 
losing their tempers. We wandered about the 
port for some time, but saw nothing of any 
interest but the people. To Western eyes they 
indeed were strange enough. I confess to a sensa- 
tion almost akin to fear when I first beheld them. 
The pilot being on board, and the canal clear, 
we began to move ort about one o'clock, at the 
regulation speed of from five to six knots. The 
canal is much narrower than I had expected ; it 
seems in places almost as if one could jump 
ashore from either side of the vessel. It would 
be difficult for any but an engineer to see how 
the enormous sum of ;£'2 0,000,000 had been 
spent on it. For the first twenty-seven miles 
the canal is in a straight line. On the right 
is a narrow strip of sand, with Lake Menzaleh 
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beyond ; on the left, desert. Fortunately for us 
there was no wind blowing ; had there been, we 
were told, mosquitoes and sand-flies would have 
come on board in numbers, and, for the time 
being, have made life a burden to us. Every- 
thing that was to be seen we looked at with great 
interest, from the mirage to the caravan of the 
desert. At dark, about twenty miles from Port 
Said, we anchored. Together with most of the 
other passengers we took one of the jolly boats 
and rowed along the canal for a considerable 
distance, then landed, and amused ourselves by 
playing games on the desert. When we got 
aboard dancing was commenced. The evening's 
amusements were concluded by our all joining 
hands and singing "Auld Lang Syne." 

The next morning we arrived opposite Ismailia 
at about ten o'clock. We felt very sorry when 
the time came for parting, for we had become 
attached to the vessel, the passengers, and the 
officers. After an affecting farewell, we left in 
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the pilot's launch. The canal runs through a 
lake at Ismailia, consequently the vessel was 
some two miles from the village. When we 
landed we got on donkeys and rode to the 
station, where we arrived in good time to catch 
a train for Cairo. 

The first half of our journey, till we reached 
Zagazig, was through desert ; so, having nothing 
better to do, we fell asleep. We were kept wait- 
ing at Zagazig about an hour, which, although 
annoying, gave us plenty of opportunity to watch 
the Arabs who thronged the station. The re- 
maining half of the journey to Cairo was more 
interesting, as the ground was more fertile ; 
numbers of rice fields and palm groves — an 
unusual sight for us — were to be seen in all 
directions. 

We arrived at Cairo about 6 p.m., and drove 

to Shepheard's Hotel, not sorry to find ourselves 
comfortably lodged ashore for a while. We had 
only about ten days to spend in Egypt, so had to 
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make the most of our time. A good deal of it 
we spent in riding on donkeys through the native 
streets and bazaars. There are SjTian, French, 
Arabian, and gold and silver bazaars, all different 
and distinct, but all exceedingly interesting. 
They are very narrow, and in places covered 
overhead. The shops do not appear much larger 
than presses, and the amount of goods exhibited 
is necessarily very small The owners or sellers 
sit cross-legged on a carpet, eagerly requesting 
passers-by to stop and buy from them. 

We visited the citadel mosque, the most pro- 
minent building in Cairo, and from beside which 
the best view of the city can be had. 

Of course we had to pay a visit to the 
Pyramids of Ghizeh, so, having previously 
arranged about having donkeys ready for us, 
we started one morning at four o'clock. We 
had four donkeys, one for each of us, and one 
to carry our breakfast ; two donkey-boys also 
accompanied us. We dispensed altogether with 
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the services of a guide. It was quite dark when 
we started, but soon became light The road, 
which was tolerably good, runs between lines 
of trees nearly the whole way, with water beyond 
caused by the overflowing of the Nile. Shortly 
after starting, our donkeys began to canter, and 
continued cantering till within a short distance of 
the Pyramids. I talked to mine, and pulled at 
its head as hard as I could, but it was no use ; it 
would go its own pace, so I had to submit to be 
well shaken for about two hours. 

The Great Pyramid is the one nearest Cairo. 
When about a quarter of a mile from it, we had 
to dismount and walk, as the sand was very 
deep, and the road extremely bad. We were 
surrounded by a crowd of fierce-looking Arabs 
wanting to take us up the pyramid. After some 
disputing, we came to terms with the sheik. 
Immediately I was seized by two Arabs^ and 
away we went ; another Arab came behind to 
shove me up the steep parts. The ascent was 
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not at all difficult ; I rested several times, but 
was soon at the top. When I got to the top, 
the Arabs immediately demanded backsheesh, 
which, however, they did not get. One based 
his claim to it on the fact that he had carried 
up an opera glass, another an umbrella. 

One of the Arabs offered, for a gratuity, to rurt 
down, cross the desert to the second pyramid, and' 
go to the top of it in ten minutes. He started ; we 
saw him descend, then disappear, then run across 
the quarter of a mile of sand which separates the 
two pyramids, and clamber up the second one. 
He took twelve minutes to do it ; but even that 
was remarkably fast, for the pyramid he started from 
was 475 feet high, and the one he went up 400 
feet, and so difficult to ascend that it is said only 
one European — an English sailor — has done it. 

The view from the top of the pyramid is 
by no means magnificent. We could see Cairo 
in the distance ; the Nile, and the lakes it 
had formed, nearer us ; the Sphinx beneath 
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US, and the pyramids of Memphis and Sak- 
karah far to the right ; all else was sand. 
Coming down was much more difficult than going 
up. We went inside ; it was rather difficult, as 
it was very dark and slippery. We went into the 
king's chamber, a small square room right in the 
centre, and lighted some magnesium wire we had 
brought with us. Backsheesh was constantly 
demanded, enough to satisfy them could not be 
given. The way the fellows bother one takes 
much of the pleasure away at the time. 

The Pyramids look immense in the distance, 
but do not appear to increase in size as one 
approaches. It is not till one is close up to 
them that their enormous size can be fully 
appreciated. There is little around to compare 
them with. The only modern erection near — a 
large uninhabited hotel — looks ridiculously small. 
The Great Pyramid, supposed to have been built 
by King Cheops, about 2120 B.C., must once 
have been considerably higher than it is now, for 
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the top, instead of terminating in a point, is an 
uneven surface of about thirty feet square. 

It was now about half-past eight, so we 
thought it quite time to have breakfast. After 
breakfast we visited the far-famed Sphinx, 
and the tombs of the kings ; also a recently 
discovered tomb, excavated out of the solid rock. 

We returned to Cairo rather slowly, but 
arrived there shortly after midday, considerably 
fatigued, and not sorry to have had our hard 
work over before the heat of the day. 

Thinking that it would never do to leave 
Egypt without seeing Alexandria, we started for 
it early one morning, and arrived there after a 
rather uninteresting train journey of from four 
to five hours. We lost no time in going to see 
the two principal sights, Cleopatra's Needles and 
Pompey's Pillar. So much has lately been said 
about the Needles that it will be unnecessary to 
say anything. We little thought when we saw 
the obelisk which belongs to England, surrounded 
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and half-covered with earth, that it was so soon 
to become a subject of general conversation, and 
that it would be lifted from the place where it 
had lain so long, to be set up in London; 

Pompey's Pillar is situated on a rising ground ; 
it is a column ninety-eight feet high. The shaft, 
seventy-five feet, is a single piece of granite. 

When we returned to the hotel we set off 
again on foot, intending to walk to the docks, but 
we soon lost our way. A number of donkey-boys 
followed us, insisting that we should mount their 
animals. Probably they thought we wanted to go 
to some ship, and seeing we had lost our way, 
must ride at last. They shoved their donkeys in 
front of us, and did all they could to prevent us 
walking. For about three-quarters of an hour 
they bothered us, in fact, they did not leave us 
till we had turned towards the hotel, and were 
getting into the more civilized parts of the town. 
There are far fewer donkeys and far more 
carriages in Alexandria than in Cairo. But 
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Cairo is by far the more interesting and pleasant 
city, at least we thought so, and the following 
day we returned to it. Before finally leaving 
Cairo we went again to the citadel mosque to 
have a last look at the city. 

We were to meet the vessel by which we were 
going to India at Ismailia, and as we did not 
know what day it would be there, and it would 
have been very awkward to miss it, we left Cairo 
on Tuesday, November 7th. 

Arriving at Ismailia we went to the little 
French hotel,, where we were almost the only 
visitors, but a number of Frenchmen employed 
about the canal took their meals at it. 

There is nothing to see at Ismailia ; it owes 
its existence entirely to the canal. There is a 
large palace in it, built, at immense expense,by 
the Khedive, at the time of the opening of the 
canal ; but it is now deserted and allowed to fall 
to ruin. M. Lesseps lives at Ismailia about six 
months in the year. 
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CHAPTER II. 

T X 7E had four days to wait for the steamer, 
with nothing but two guide books to 
amuse us. However, on Saturday morning we 
saw its three masts moving along through, as it 
seemed to us, the sand. We went aboard in the 
pilot launch, and very soon made ourselves at 
home. We arrived off Suez the same night, and 
found that we would be detained there several 
days on account of a slight accident to the 
machinery, which needed repairing. 

The few days passed very pleasantly. One 
day we went to Moses' well. We were told it was 
near some trees which could be seen from the 
ship, and which appeared quite close to the 
water ; however, when we got ashore and 
began walking towards them they appeared to 
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be much farther away, and it took us an hour's 
hard walking through sand before they were 
reached. The two ladies of the party mounted 
camels, and thus were saved the fatiguing walk. 
When we reached the grove of trees we 
halted, and recruited ourselves with lunch, or 
tiffin, as it is called east of Gibraltar. 

Near the grove, on some raised ground, stands 
a solitary palm tree ; beside it was the well, for it 
is now filled up. There is a little blackish spring 
just over it ; we tasted the water, and found it 
exceedingly bitter and disagreeable. On looking 
closely we could see traces of masonry. The 
other days we remained at Suez were spent in 
boating and bathing, and other amusements in 
the evenings. 

Soon after starting we got out of the rock- 
bound waters of the Gulf of Suez into the 
comparatively open but still dangerous waters 
of the Red Sea. 

The great heat of the Red Sea is well known, 
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but we had the good fortune to be in it at almost 
its coolest time ; still the weather was sufficiently 
hot to make one more inclined to lounge on easy 
chairs on deck, than take the amount of exercise 
generally advisable on board ship. 

It was fine, however, and the voyage pkssed 
off very pleasantly. There was a good library 
on board, so when one was tired of shuffles, 
quoits, and the other games peculiar to ship 
board", there was an abundant literature to fall 
back upon. 

Aden, Cape Guardefue, and the other places 
we passed were looked for with great interest. 

On the morning of November 29th we sighted 
Ceylon. Soon we were quite close to it, and 
could see the cocoa-nut palms growing thickly 
down to the water's edge. Looking inland, the 
country appeared exceedingly pretty. Adam's 
Peak was pointed out to us. We tried hard to 
smell the " spicy breezes," but were unable to, 
ven wi th the assistance of a strong imagination. 
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Galle harbour was passed just as darkness 
set in. 

Early on Monday, December 4th, the pilot 
came aboard, and on rising for breakfast we 
found ourselves in sight of Sauger, at the mouth 
of the Hoogly. Sauger is very low and desolate, 
and is said to be infested with tigers. The mail 
came on board, and we were gladdened by the 
receipt of letters from home. The banks of the 
river looked rather pretty. In the afternoon 
buildings on shore became more numerous ; the 
King of Oude's palace was passed, and soon 
we found ourselves, amid a mass of shipping, 
alongside the wharf at Calcutta. A friend came 
on board and carried us off to his house. 

Little more than a hundred years ago no such 
place as Calcutta existed. Near its site Fort 
William had been built by the East India 
Company, and a native village had risen up 
beside it. The Company's servants built ware- 
houses and dwelling houses ; wealthy natives 
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were soon attracted by prospects of trade, and 
Calcutta sprang into existence ; but even then the 
part which is now covered with the most stately 
edifices contained nothing but a few wretched 
huts, and a deadly jungle concealed the ground 
now occupied by gardens and the- mansions of 
merchants. Of all Eastern • cities, Calcutta now 
takes the first place. If it yields to some in size, 
it yields to none in commercial importance. The 
noble river which flows past allows the largest 
steamers to approach it, and helps to make it 
the most important shipping port east of London. 
No better idea can be had of the size of Calcutta 
than by going to the top of the Auchterlony 
Monument, a lofty column standing in the great 
maidan, or park. The Black Hole has long 
since disappeared, and the site is now occupied 
by a public building. 

Owing, in no small measure, to the kindness 
of our friends, we were enabled to spend an 
exceedingly pleasant week at Calcutta. 
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One of the last places we went to see before 
finally leaving it was Serampore, a few miles up 
the river, where Marsham, Ward, and Carey, the 
first missionaries in India, carried on their evan- 
gelizing work. There is now a native college 
there, containing a splendid library. 

The weather while we were in Calcutta was 

very pleasant, almost cold in the morning, but in 

the middle of the day rather too hot to make 

walking an agreeable exercise. Even while 

walking in the morning we were advised to wear 
sun hats, as cases had been known of sunstroke 

at six o'clock in the morning in mid-winter. 

Having made all our arrangements and secured 

a " boy " — Tom by name — to accompany us, we 

set off for Darjeeling, the nearest hill station to 

Calcutta in point of distance, though not so easy 

of access as some of the others. Tom had been 

very highly recommended to us. As far as we 

could understand, his principal recommendation 

was that he had been with a number of invalid 
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European gentlemen at various times, who had 
all died on his hands. I think he rather regretted 
that none of us died, for if there ever happened to 
be anything wrong with any of us he brightened 
up wonderfully, and probably speculated what 
part of the indisposed one's belongings would 
fall to his share if the worst came to the worst. 

We went by train to Scihib-Gunge, which is as 
yet the nearest railway dep6t to Darjeeling, being 
scarcely 2QO miles distant. A line of rail is now 
in course of construction to the foot of the hills, 
which will shorten the journey very materially, 
and do away with the least pleasant part of it. 

At Sahib-Gunge we got into a river-steamer, 
and went in it about thirty miles up the Ganges. 
The river was low, so our view consisted princi- 
pally of mud banks. The sail, however, was not 
uninteresting, as we passed great numbers of 
strange-looking native craft going down with the 
tide. At Caragola we got gharies, and started on 
a drive of rather more than 120 miles. Gharies 
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are the cabs of India ; they have wooden slides 
for doors and windows ; there is seldom, if ever, 
any glass about them. 

The gharies we had were longer than ordinary, 
as they were meant for going considerable 
distances, when it would be desirable for one to 
be able to lie down in them. This could be 
easily managed by a board covering the well, with 
a cushion laid on the top. The road is perfectly 
good and very flat. The trees are magnificent. 
The country in many parts has quite the appear- 
ance of an English park, but the trees could not 
be equalled in any park in England. We passed 
many Indian villages, some half concealed among 
the trees, looking very picturesque. 

The horses were changed every five or six 
miles, so we managed to get along pretty quickly. 
There was invariably a great noise at the start, 
the little native-bred ponies not always choosing 
to go the right way ; but having got them once 
started the driver kept them going at a gallop 
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till the next station was reached. After having 

gone nearly thirty miles we arrived at the d&k 

bungalow of Purneah, where we did justice to an 

excellent dinner. It was our first experience of 

these Grovemment rest-houses, which are to be 
found all over India, though it is not in all of 

them that a dinner can be had. They differ 
from hotels in that a traveller can only stay in 
them twenty-four hours if other travellers require 
his room. There are fixed charges according 
to the number of hours a person occupies them. 
When we set off again it was quite dark ; we 
amused ourselves for a time by watching the fire- 
flies, of which there were great numbers about. 
Soon we closed the slides of our gharie and tried 
to go to sleep. My endeavours were crowned 
with better success than those of my companion 
in the same gharie, for, while I managed to get a 
fair amount of sleep, he, if he got asleep at all,. 
was always roused by the shouting of the natives 
when we came to a station. Towards morning 
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it got very cold ; the slides, with the vibration of 
the machine, always got a little open, and let in 
the chill air. A good Scotch plaid, and some 
other tlaps were insufficient to keep me from 
shivering. 

There was only one slight mishap, and that 
was that one of the horses broke its leg, 
and we had to wait till another horse could 
be had from the nearest station. Our drive came 
to an end at Silligoree, where we arrived between 
ten and eleven in the morning, having done 123 
miles in somewhat less than twenty- four hours. 
After breakfast we got riding-horses and set 
off again. The animals were as lean as they 
could be and live. The first ten or eleven miles 
was along a level road through tiger-grass. We 
were in the terrai, or narrow belt of jungle at the 
foot of the hills. As long as the road was level 
our animals managed to carry us ; but when we 
began to ascend the spurs of the mountains we 
had to get off and walk. 
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One of our party, whose horse was a degree 
worse than the others, had fallen behind in the 
terrai, and as it was getting towards dusk we 
became rather anxious about him. We had 
intended to spend the night at Kurseong, but, 
on account of the road, we determined to stop at 
a dcik bungalow which we heard was about six 
miles nearer. After walking a considerable dis- 
tance we saw a light ahead of us. We thought 
It unlikely that there would be many houses about 
and therefore took it for granted that the light 
was in the bungalow we were seeking ; but 
on approaching it^ we found it was only a fire, 
round which a number of natives were squat- 
ting. We saw another light far up the hill ; 
however, before we had reached it, numbers of 
lights appeared all over the side of the hill, like 
the former, each a fire with its circle of natives. 
After dragging ourselves and our horses up hill 
for a good while, and debating in our own minds 
whether we were on the right road or not, we 
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were overtaken by a gentleman on horseback, a 
resident in the neighbourhood, who first relieved 
our minds about our other companion, whom he 
said he had spoken to lower down the hill, and 
then told us that we were close to the ddk 
bungalow, which he soon pointed out, and even 
was so thoughtful as to order our dinner. We 
had asked several natives on the way up if we 
were on the right road, but they were as ignorant 
of English as we were of Bengali. We were 
very glad when we were all together again, and 
determined that in the future we would try and 
keep together while travelling along wild un- 
known roads. 

When daylight appeared we found that we 
had ascended a considerable height the previous 
evening, and the level plain lay far below us. 
We mounted the same animals we had the day 
previous, as none others were to be procured, and 
wound our way up a mountain road for about six 
miles, when we found ourselves at Kurseong. 
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We had every reason to be thankful we had not 
attempted to reach it the night before, as we at 
first intended, for the road, although good, was 
very steep, and in it there were many exceedingly 
sharp turns. 

Kurseong is very beautifully situated on the 
side of a hill, about 4,000 feet above the plain ; 
a magnificent valley lies below. The surround- 
ing scenery must once have beep much more 
beautiful, for the hills now covered with tea- 
gardens were but a few years ago clothed with 
tropical vegetation ; and tea-gardens, however 
interesting they may be, are rather monotonous 
and not very beautiful. We could not see the 
Himalayas themselves, the smaller hills nearer 
hiding them. After breakfasting at the hotel — 
for there is an hotel and not a bungalow at 
Kurseong — we set off on fresh ponies which 
were not quite so bad as the others. Shortly 
after starting a fog came down, hiding the hills 
above and the valleys beneath from our view. 
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At first we were rather disappointed, but it lifted 
occasionally ; besides it was not so dense as to 
prevent our seeing objects in our immediate 
neighbourhood ; and the magnificent vegetation, 
especially in the numerous gorges we passed, 
seemed to put on an appearance of unwonted 
weirdness and additional grandeur. As we pro- 
ceeded, the road seemed to become more beautiful ; 
each of its many turns brought to view some 
sight more lovely than the last. Forest trees, 
tropical creepers, and tree ferns were all around 
us. Grandeur and beauty culminated when, on 
turning a point, the fog cleared away entirely, 
and before us lay the snow-clad range of the 
Himalayas. 

A few miles more riding and we were in 
Darjeeling, nearly 7,000 feet above the sea. We 
spent three days there, and had the great good 
fortune to have beautiful clear weather all the 
time. At that time of the year, the middle of 
December, clear weather is by no means common, 
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and we had been told that if we got a glimpse 
of the Himalayas at all, it was as much as we 
could expect. We went to the top of Tiger 
Hill, a few miles from Darjeeling, and about 
2,000 feet higher. The view from the top 
beggars description. Looking north, scarcely 
forty miles distant, we saw the range of the 
Himalayas, snow tipped, and of almost equal 
height except right opposite us, where in Kinchin- 
Junga it rose to a height of 28,000 feet. To the 
left, over the top of an intervening hill, we could 
see three small peaks, which we knew to be 
Mount Everest. All around were the spurs of 
the Himalayas, and far to the south could be 
seen the level plain. Mount Everest is about 
eighty miles from Darjeeling ; but being in 
Nepaul, travellers are not allowed to approach it. 
In the mornings and evenings the weather was 
very cold, and ice was to be found in the shade, 
but in the daytime the sun made it quite as 
hot as was agreeable. The men of the hills are 
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a great contrast to those of the plains. Instead 
of the slight, cringing Hindoos, you have short, 
powerful, thick-set men, and very independent- 
looking. They had the appearance of men, not 
of automata. Many of the faces were quite 
Chinese. We went into the native part of the 
village to see a temple where the musical instru- 
ments are made of human bones ; but even 
with our shoes off we were refused admission. 
We left Darjeeling early on a beautiful morning 
and returned to Kurseong. We had considerable 
difficulty there in getting either dinner or beds, 
for there happened to be a Masonic dinner party 
at the hotel, composed of tea planters in the 
neighbourhood, and the authorities in the hotel 
were too busily engaged to pay us any attention. 
Tom had gone on with our baggage, and had it 
not been that a servant of one of the planters 
took pity on us we would have been but badly 
off. 

We rode back to Silligoree by a different, but 
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equally beautiful road. It was about three 
o'clock when we left Silligoree in gharies, and 
we meant to try and catch the boat leaving 
Caragola at one the following day, but it was 
not to be. The horses were inferior, and we 
were detained too long at the stations. About 
five o'clock in the morning the springs of our 
gharie began to give way, and we had to get out 
at the nearest station to get another gharie. The 
only available one was inconveniently narrow for 
two people. We had started but a short time, 
and I had got asleep, but not my companion, 
when I was awakened by a great jolt, and 
immediately the gharie turned on its side. We 
got out as fast as we could ; it was dark, and a 
raw, cold morning. I could not at first see where 
we were but I felt that it was on grass, for the 
slippers which I wore for greater comfort while 
driving were wet through. Morning was at hand, 
and it became clear in a few minutes. We found 
we had gone over a bank about three feet high. 

3 
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But in the meantime the driver, who had of 
course been thrown oflf his seat, was lying on 
the ground sobbing and groaning, while Tom, 
who had been asleep on the top of the gharie, 
was rubbing himself, and seemed uncertain 
whether or not to follow the driver's example 
and relieve his sufferings by tears. The noisy 
distress of a fellow-creature touched the sym- 
pathetic heart of my companion, who tried to 
soothe him by kindly and assuring tones; while 
I stood by with not sufficiently kind feelings 
towards the author of our discomforts, for in 
all probability the driver had been asleep and 
left the horses to go where they pleased. We 
found that the driver was not hurt in the least, 
but very much frightened — principally lest we 
should visit the consequences upon him ; Tom 
however, was a good deal shaken. We got the 
gharie righted and pulled on to the road again, 
and on the second gharie coming up we sent it 
forward to get us fresh horses, as the coachman 
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refused to drive the same ones again. We had 
to stand nearly an hour in the cold before we got 
started. 

As we had had nothing to eat or drink since 
the day before at 2.30, we would have been 
very glad to get some refreshment, but there was 
none to be had. Getting to Caragola at one 
o'clock was altogether out of the question, as 
we were more than fifty miles from it at seven 
o'clock. 

We crossed many dangerous bridges ; danger- 
ous, at least, with such drivers and half-broken 
horses. The darkness had prevented us from 
seeing them on our way up, or we would scarcely 
have been so easy in our minds. After an 
exceedingly tedious drive we got to Purneah 
about three o'clock, and did justice to a meal 
such as only those can do who have fasted for 
four-and-twenty hours. 

We pressed on to Caragola, where we arrived 
between 9 and 10 p.m., thankful to find ourselves 
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comfortably lodged, instead of lying a prey to 
vultures in the half-dry bed of some river. 

The following day we crossed the river, and 
took train for the " Sacred City of the Hindoos " 
— Benares. Several days were spent in seeing 
this, the strangest of cities. We visited idols, 
shrines, and temples innumerable ; were led through 
narrow, dirty lanes, scowled at, but fortunately 
avoided, by fierce-looking Hindoos, and had to 
watch carefully lest we should run against, or be 
run against by, the scores of sacred Brahminical 
bulls which wander about the streets at will. 

One of the first places the visitor is taken to 
see is the Monkey Temple, a building in no way 
remarkable itself, but on and about which great 
numbers of monkeys — sacred of course — amuse 
the spectator by their antics. The temples are 
very much alike, they are all of the same pyra- 
midal form, and neither remarkable for size nor 
beauty, though the stone carving on many of 
them is very elaborate. 
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On the morning of Christmas Day we went on 
the river to see the city from the water. Benares 
stretches for more than two miles along the banks 
of the Ganges. The banks are high ; from the 
water's edge rise ghauts, palaces, and temples, 
which, however insignificant individually, taken 
together form an important feature in the 
panorama. Perhaps the most conspicuous build- 
ing is the mosque of Aurengzebe, with its two 
very slender minarets, each 170 feet high, and 
each fifteen inches off the perpendicular. 

The river is slowly eating into the banks on 

the city side, and undermining some temples and 

» 

other buildings, causing them to tumble down. 
This adds to, rather than detracts from, the 
picturesqueness of the scene. As we floated 
down the river the banks and edge of the water 
were alive with multitudes of people, some 
standing or kneeling on the banks, others, waist 
deep in the water, seemed to be washing clothes ; 
while others again were sitting on little wooden 
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platforms jutting into the river, probably washing 
away their sins in the cleansing waters. Those 
on the banks were clad in most brilliant coloured 
garments. No childish dream of India's wonders 
could surpass the actual scene, nor could the 
more sober imagination of maturer years paint 
the outlines of a more brilliant picture. 

One of the things for which Benares has long 
been celebrated is its wonderful embroidered 
cloth. We went to the largest establishment for 
it in the city, but were disappointed in being told 
it was closed ; the reason, too — that it was 
Christmas Day — in such a city rather astonished 
us. 

The dinner on Christmas Day, except for the 
absence of familiar faces, was quite like what we 
would have had at home. My thoughts did 
wander more than usual homewards, and I 
realized the distance between us and England 
more vividly than I had done before. 
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CHAPTER III. 

I? VERY one seemed to be moving towards 

Delhi, now — not for the first time — the 

centre of attraction in India. It was high time 

for us to be going in that direction, too, if we 

wished to see the city in the midst of its gaiety. 

The twenty-eight hours* journey from Benares 
to Delhi is not very interesting, the country being 
flat all the way. We saw some herds of deer 
feeding not far from the line, all heedless of the 
train rushing past. 

Besides ourselves, the only other occupant of 
the railway carriage in which we left Benares 
was the son of a Rajah. When we entered the 
carriage in which he was comfortably seated 
cross-legged, he at once spoke to us in good 
English, and offered to go into a second-class 
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carriage if we objected to his presence (the few 
first-class compartments in the carriage being 
already occupied). Of course we did not object 
to his presence, but had some interesting conver- 
sation with him. I think he meant to go to 
Delhi, but intended to do it by stages, as he got 
out at a station after going a few hours with us. 

When we got to Delhi everything seemed to 
indicate that something unusual was happening 
or going to happen. The streets were crowded,, 
and strange vehicles passed to and fro.. One of 
the most remarkable " turn-outs " we noticed was 
a large machine drawn by six camels. 

Fortunately we had got a room engaged for us 
some weeks previously, at one of the hotels, so 
were able to go and take possession at once ; but 
before doing so some less favoured individuals 
had to be turned out. The room was of a fair 
size, but almost devoid of furniture, while there 
were neither bedclothes nor mosquito curtains. 
We had little cause to grumble, however^ for in 
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the room next us, which had formerly been a 
sitting-room, there were five or six people ; while 
we heard that the billiard room had been con- 
verted into a bedroom for the time being, and 
that ^people were paying heavily for the luxury 
of being allowed to sleep in the cellars. 

We took an early opportunity of visiting the 
Jumma Musjid, a large and very beautiful mosque. 
It occupies part of one side of an immense quad- 
rangle, which is approached by broad flights of 
steps. It is built of red sandstone and white 
marble. Its three graceful cupolas are entirely of 
marble, and its two minarets alternate stripes of 
white marble and red sandstone. We were 
fortunate enough to visit it on Friday, the 
Mohammedan Sunday ; and at noon, the Mo- 
hammedan time of worship. Not only the 
building, but more than half the marble-paved 
quadrangle, were occupied by worshippers. 
We ascended one of the minarets and 
looked down at them. About half of their 
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number were dressed in long flowing robes of 
white, the other half in every colour, and every 
shade of colour. They were arranged in long 
even lines, and all went through their devotions 
in perfect time. For a few minutes all stood 
erect, then as one man all fell on their knees; 
after praying for a short time in that position 
they bowed their heads to the ground and again 
stood erect. It was a strange sight, and one that 
may not be seen twice in a lifetime ; for these 

worshippers were not merely the regular inhabi- 
tants of Delhi, but those who had come from all 

parts of India to be present at the Durbar. 

Close to the mosque is the fort, within whose 
walls are the marble palace of the Moguls and 
many objects of interest. The hall of private 
audience, like the rest of the building, is of 
white marble. It is square ; the roof is sup- 
ported by massive square pillars, 'beautifully 
inlaid for a few feet off the ground ; above that 
is modern gilding, which greatly detracts from 
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the general appearance. The ceiling, once 
covered with filigree silver, is now not very taste- 
fully painted. In the centre once stood the 
celebrated peacock throne — a mass of jewels. 
Beside the palace is a little white marble mosque ; 
its floor of white marble slabs, edged with black, 
is exceedingly tasteful. 

We were not in Delhi at a good time for 
sight-seeing ; everything was exorbitantly dear : 
thirty, forty, and even fifty rupees a day was 
not considered too much to ask for a gharie or 
carriage ; and probably when you had grumbled 
and paid your money, you found that the ma- 
chine was about falling to pieces, and the horse, 
or horses, hardly able to drag one leg after 
another ; still, as we were not to return to Delhi, 
the places had to be seen. Walking — at least 
for any distance — was out of the question, for 
though the nights and mornings were really 
cold, the sun in the daytime rendered much 
bodily exertion very unpleasant. 
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Among the objects we visited, was the Kutab 
Minar, eleven miles from Delhi, a column 240 
feet high, said to be the loftiest in the world. 
The reason for which it was built is not defi- 
nitely known. It is built in five storeys, gradually 
tapering towards the top ; originally, it is evident 
that another storey, at least, was meant to be 
added. The first three storeys are of red sand- 
stone, very richly carved ; the upper two are 
marble. The Kutab stands amid ruins ; close 
by are two large gateways, half ruined, but still 
showing the skilful labour which must once have 
been expended on them. The view we had from 
the top of the column was extensive, but it 
was principally of ruins, except round modern 
Delhi, where the ground was covered with the 
white tents pf the British soldiers and the camps 
of the Rajahs. Another day we went to the 
Emperor Huyamoon's tomb, about seven miles 
from Delhi ; but on the way we stopped several 
times to see the various objects of interest close 
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by the road. The first we saw was a shaft 
of red sandstone, about forty feet high, called 
the Lat of Feroz Shah. The writing on it, 
2,200 years old, is said to be the oldest in India. 
A little further on, we stopped at an old Pathan 
fort — the fort of one of the Old Delhis ; for 
there are said to have been no fewer than seven 
Delhis now partially or altogether destroyed. 
The fort is surrounded by an immense wall, 
sixty feet high, and having a huge gateway at 
each of its four sides. Inside is a very fine old 
mosque, like so many others in India, built of 
sandstone and marble. 

Near the mosque is a lofty building, used by 
Huyamoon as a library. On one occasion, 
while coming down its very steep steps, he fell 
and was killed. 

The rest of the fort is occupied by a wretched 
native village. Near the fort, a very handsome 
old gateway stands amid ruins. It would seem 
to have been a gateway of a city wall ; for, 
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though scarcely one stone remained upon another, 
on one side we could distinctly make out what 
had been a street. A mile or two more brought 
us to Huyamoon's tomb. It is a handsome, 
large, square building, and in good preservation. 
It is crowned by a massive white marble dome, 
surrounded by a number of smaller cupolas, which 
at first we took to be marble, but on closer 
inspection found they were only stucco. The 
interior of the building is very disappointing, 
not at all what the handsome exterior would 
lead one to expect. From the top of the build- 
ing there is a fine view of ancient Delhi. Dozens 
of domes of mosques are to be seen on all sides, 
and remains of once handsome buildings lie 
around. Within a few hundred yards of the 
tomb IS a number of very pretty small white 
marble tombs, enclosed with pierced marble 
screens. On the doors and sarcophagi is some 
very fine carving. One man. Prince Mirza 
Jclmngir, a gentleman who killed himself by 
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drinking cherry brandy, had a particularly beau- 
tiful one. 

Our hotel was situated on a bastion of the 
wall of Delhi, quite close to the celebrated 
Cashmere Gate ; celebrated because it was made 
the point of attack by the British at the time 
of the mutiny ; and because some brave men 
from the British ranks volunteered to carry gun- 
powder to it and blow it up, and though these 
daring spirits were shot, others, in the face of 
certain death, took their place and carried the 
powder a little nearer. They likewise fell victims 
to their heroism and self-devotion. Still others 
were found brave enough and daring enough to 
take their places. Their efforts were crowned 
with success ; the breach was made, and Delhi 
fell. This breach is still to be seen, with the 
shot-battered wall on either side. A simple 

wooden tablet records the names of those who 
fell there. Outside the wall of the city, near the 
Cashmere Gate, is a graveyard where Nicholson 
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and many of his noble followers rest, their silent 
graves seeming like mute sentinels in a far-off 
land, to attest the courage and patriotism of 
Englishmen. 

As a city, Delhi is a much more agreeable 
place to stay at than Benares. The streets are 
much wider and cleaner. Chadnee Chouk, the 
principal street of Delhi, is of very respectable 
width indeed. The people, too, do not seem to 
regard one wiUi that look of hatred which those 
at Benares do, and no Brahminical bulls block 
up the thoroughfare. 

On the 1st of January, 1877, every one at 
Delhi was astir early, for it was the day on 
which the Queen of England was to be pro- 
claimed "Empress of India," 

One o'clock was the hour appointed for the 
proclamation ; and it was settled that the place 
should be in the plain four or five miles from 
the city* Wc had fortunately secured a gharie 
to take us. which though u nuscr^ble turn out. 
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was the best we could get. Thinking our pro- 
gress could not be very rapid, we started shortly- 
after 10 a.m. It was a most interesting drive; 
the road was crowded with men of every tribe 
in India, all in holiday attire, and with every 
imaginable kind of conveyance drawn by horses, 
bullocks, or camels. Elephants there were in 
abundance, some arrayed with gorgeously em- 
broidered velvet, and carrying gold or silver 
howdahs. They were by far the finest objects 
in the scene. Numbers of native soldiers passed 
us on the road — half wild followers of some of 
the native chiefs, and the magnificent Sikhs of 
our own army. As we approached the procla- 
mation ground I counted a row of two hundred 
elephants. We saw one elephant which we 
were certain must be the Viceroy's. I was glad 
to see it, as it is quite an historical quadruped ; 
having carried every Governor-General since the 
time of Warren Hastings, Hastings included. 
An elaborate dais had been erected for the 

4 
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Viceroy, facing it was an equally elaborate erec- 
tion in the form of a semicircle, for the Rajahs 
and high Government officials ; behind, but 
slightly nearer the dais, was a smaller and 
much less ornamental semicircle for the lesser 
chiefs and European visitors ; in this last we 
had, by the kindness of our friends, obtained 
seats. We had nearly two hours to wait before 
proceedings commenced, so had plenty of time 
to look about us. Many had taken their places 
before we arrived. The native princes were 
rather far away for us to have a good view of 
them. The only important prince whom we 
saw closely at that time was the young Gaekwar 
of Baroda, who for some time walked about with 
an Englishman before the place where we were 
seated. The Gaekwar is a boy of apparently 
about fourteen years of age. His face was 
rather forbidding, but few would care to look 
at his face when he was attired as we saw him. 
His dress was semi-European in cut ; his black 
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velvet coat seemed stiff with diamonds, the front 
of his turban was a cluster of diamonds, and on 
his breast was a diamond which we afterwards 
heard was about the third largest in the world. 
Although we could not distinguish the princes 
opposite us, we could see their magnificent 
clothes, and the glitter of their jewels. Nearly 
all the non-official Europeans, like ourselves, 
wore the • sombre dress clothes of England, and 
must have presented a somewhat peculiar contrast 
to the splendour of the Orientals. When all had 
taken their places, and we were getting some- 
what tired of waiting, the gigantic Major Barnes, 
with his coat seemingly made out of the British 
Standard, appeared, and took his stand in front 
of the dais. He was accompanied by eight 
subordinate heralds, four English, and four 
natives ; these took their places on either side 
of him. Following close after the Chief Herjald 
came the Viceroy and Lady Lytton, who, together 
with a few others, took their places on the dais. 
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The Chief Herald then proceeded to read the 
Proclamation in a stentorian voice. Although 
behind him, and at a considerable distance off, 
we could hear almost every word. The heralds 
sounded their trumpets, and the Queen was 
" Empress of India." 

The Viceroy then made a speech, of which we 
did not hear one word ; but that was of no 
consequence as it had been printed and handed 
round a considerable time before it was delivered. 
A number of guns were fired, and there were 
several feux-de-joie, which last caused a stampede 
among some of the elephants. One or two 
natives were said to have been trampled to 
death. Some few of the native chiefs spoke, 
but we could not hear them. 

The assembly was broken up by the Viceroy 
declaring the proceedings at an end and leaving 
the dais. The whole affair seemed a little aim- 
less, and the termination tame, when compared 
with the glitter and pomp that preceded it. 



\ 
\ 
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A great many of the Europeans walked round 
in front of the position occupied by the chiefs, to 
get a look at them. They were easily distin- 
guishable, as there was a banner, presented by 
the Queen, with the chiefs name over each* 
The 15,000 British soldiers on the ground were 
a fine sight. The drive back to Delhi was quite 
as interesting as the one from it. The hotel 
was more crowded than ever, and the food and 
management, which had daily been getting worse, 
reached a climax on New Year's Day. Had it 
not been for Tom we might have starved ; as it 
was, if we got a dish at all eatable opposite us, 
the best way to do was to keep it there as long 
as possible, for we did not know when we would 
get another. I believe those were best off who 
had brought tents with them, and lived in them ; 
but even they had their discomforts, for we heard 
that unless one was very well muffled up at night, 
a tent was disagreeably cool. 

On the days following the Durbar there were 
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athletic sports, horse-races, and other amusements. 
On the evening of Thursday there was the much 
talked of firework display. It took place in 
front of the Jumma Musjid. The mosque itself 
was illuminated and looked celestial. The fire- 
works were very fine, but not greatly superior to 
those which may often be seen at the Crystal 
Palace. We watched the display from a cleared 

ft 

space reserved for Europeans. When a grand 
burst turned darkness into light, we looked round 
on the sea of delighted faces, gazing awe-struck 
at the unwonted sight. 

There was an exhibition at Delhi, principally 
of jewellery ; and the native salesmen, at no time 
hesitating to ask double the value of their goods, 
taking advantage of the unusual number of 
strangers in the city, were asking, even for them, 
most exorbitant prices. 

We would have liked very much to see the 
march past of the British troops and the followers 
of the princes, which took place on Friday ; but 
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as we were anxious to leave for Umritsur on that 
day, we were unable to do so. The train was 
pretty well crowded, and as all the first-class 
carriages were occupied, we had a not very 
agreeable train journey of about fifteen hours. 
The great sight of Umritsur is the golden 
temple. We went at once to see it. It is 
sitUcLted in the centre of a square tank, full of 
exceedingly dirty water. It was evident at a 
glance that it was entirely different from any- 
thing we had seen. But that was scarcely to 
be wondered at, seeing we were now in the 
Funjaub in the midst of a Sikh population. 

The temple is connected with the shore by a 
handsome marble causeway. It is small, being 
only about 45 feet long, and scarcely so broad. 
For about six feet from the base, the white 
marble of which it is built is beautifully inlaid, 
above that it is covered with gold or copper 
plated. The interior is divided into several 
rooms, which are most gaudily decorated. 
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There were some worshippers in it when we 
were there ; they seemed particularly devout. 
As we always liked to get a bird's-eye view of 
a city, we went up a very high temple for that 
purpose. We visited a Cashmere shawl manu- 
factory, the first we had seen, and watched the 
men at work. It must be terribly tedious, for 
it is said that although they work quickly a 
whole day's work is not perceptible to the eye* 
The streets in Umritsur are quite different from 
any we had seen, the houses are all decorated, 
and painted on the outside in bright colours* We 
left Umritsur the same afternoon, and in about 
three hours were at Lahore^ the capital of the 
Punjaub. We found the dak bungalow full, but 
managed to get rooms at an hotel kept by a 
native, and were at last really very comfortable. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

npHE principal things to be seen in Lahore 
"*^ are the fort ; the Great Padishahi mosque, 
supposed to have been built by Arunzebe ; one 
or two mausoleums, and the Shalimar gardens. 
The fort seems very strong. Inside it is a 
palace ; the ceilings of the rooms are covered 
with mosaics of coloured glass, rather too gaudy, 
but they must have a brilliant effect when lit up. 
There is also an old armoury in it, interesting as 
containing a number of native weapons. A re-i 
fractory native prince is kept a prisoner in the 

fort. The mosque was much in the same style 
as those we had seen before, except that it had 
four minarets instead of two. 

The gardens of Shalimar are rather pretty, 
though small : they have numerous terraces and 
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fountains in them, and water flowing everywhere. 
What is now the English Church was built as 
the tomb for a native prince. Having seen as 
much of Lahore as we wished, we left for Agra 
on Wednesday, January loth, and arrived there 
at 9 o'clock the following evening. We were 
detained fully an hour outside the station, wait- 
ing until the Viceroy's special train would leave 
it. Agra, though closely connected with the 
mutiny, does not derive its chief attraction to 
travellers from that fact ; but that, among many 
buildings equalled only in Delhi, is one unsur- 
passed not only in India, but in the world — the 
Taj Mahal. We took an early opportunity of 
visiting it, I had formed my own idea of it, and 
as we approached it I feared that when we came 
in sight of it I should be disappointed ; but 
when passing through the huge gateway — well 
worthy of examination, had there been anything 
less interesting than the Taj before us — we saw, 
at the end of an avenue of beautiful trees, the 
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noble structure, I felt that strange indeed would 
be the being who would be dissatisfied with the 
sight. From a platform of red sandstone rises 
a white marble terrace more than 300 feet 
square, in the centre of which stands the build- 
ing itself. At each of the four corners is a 
minaret 150 feet high. " The plan of the Taj is 
an irregular octagon, the sides facing the four 
cardinal points, which contain the entrances, being 
each about 130 feet long." In the centre is a 
beautiful marble dome, surmounted by a crescent 
260 feet from the level of the ground. At the top 
of the building, around the dome, are numerous 
slender minarets and graceful cupolas. The 
whole pile is of beautifully polished white 
marble, which in some lights assumes a soft 
violet hue. Above the doors, round the do/ne, 
and even on the minarets and cupolas, is rich 
inlaid work, done in many coloured marbles and 
precious stones. It is asserted that in this way 
the whole Koran is inlaid in the Taj. In a 
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vault beneath the central hall is a cenotaph 
containing the remains of Numfaz Mahal, in 
whose memory the Taj was built, by her hus- 
band, Shah Jehan. These are the real tombs, 
the ones in the central hall above being merely 
the show tombs. The show tombs are most 
elaborately inlaid — many of the small flowers 
on them being formed of thirty different stones 
or marbles. Around the sarcophogi is an octa- 
gonal screen six feet high — a piece of most 
exquisite marble fret-work, bordered by precious 
stones. The hall itself is octagonal in shape. 
Around the walls is a wainscoating of carved 
and inlaid marble. But for one to form any- 
thing approaching to a correct idea of it, it 
must, like many other sights of India, be seen. 
The dome of the Taj contains a wonderful 
and beautiful echo ; but a number of natives, 
by familiarity no longer awed by the solemn 
grandeur of the place, were keeping up an in- 
cessant chattering which rather spoiled the effect. 
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The river sweeps past the Taj on one side, while 
its own beautiful gardens surround it on the 
others. 

During our stay at Agra we returned several 
times to see the Taj : at one time as the sun 
was setting, when we went inside, and waiting 
for a few minutes till it became quite dark, 
had it lit up with blue lights ; at another time 
at mid- day. 

Like Delhi, Agra has got a large fort with a 
pearl mosque and a palace in it. The mosque is 
larger than Jhat in Delhi ; it is built of marble, 
and perfectly simple, no inlaying or carving 
about it, but still very beautiful. The palace 
is scarcely in such good repair as that at Delhi ; 
but here, as in other places in India, the British 
Government have workmen employed to repair 
the ravages of time and of tourists and prevent 
decay spreading. In an open court in the fort 
is the Emperor Akbar's throne, an immense block 
of plain black marble. Among the many other 
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beautiful tombs and mosques in and about Agra, 
the mausoleum of Akbar takes the first place. 
It is about eight miles from the city, and is an 
immense building situated in the middle of a 
large square garden. The form of the build- 
ing is different from anything we had seen ; 
it is square, and " measures more than three 
hundred feet of a side, and rises in five terraces, 
in a pyramidal form to a height of one hundred 
feet." The four lower storeys are of red sand- 
stone, the fifth of white marble surrounded 
by a screen of pierced marbk. In the vault 
beneath is a plain sarcophagus, covering the 
remains of the greatest of India's emperors. 

A little more than twenty miles from the city 
are the extensive ruins of Futtipore Sikhri, " the 
Windsor of Agra," and the favourite residence 
of Akbar. There are many detached buildings, 
a number of which are in tolerable preservation, 
and all containing fine specimens of stone carv- 
ing. The most conspicuous object, and that in 
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best preservation, is an immense quadrangle con- 
taining a mosque, and with a huge gateway at one 
side of it. The mosque is large and built of 
sandstone and marble. The gateway is, to my 
mind, the finest we saw in India ; it is 120 feet 
high, and of course of sandstone and marble. 
On it is an Arabic inscription : " Jesus, on whom 
be peace, has said, *The world is merely a bridge; 
you are to pass over it, and not to build your 
dwellings on it/" Among a number of tombs 
in the quadrangle is a beautiful little mausoleum 
to a Mussulman saint. It is of pure white 
marble, surrounded by a screen of pierced marble 
which, even after having seen that in the Ta/, 
arrested our attention. On the skirts of the 
main buildings is the elephants' tower, a minaret 
90 feet high, studded all over with elephants' 
tusks, or stone imitations of them. Here, as in 
several other places in India, we saw natives jump- 
ing into tanks from a great height ; but here 
the elevation they jumped from was consider- 
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ably greater than we had previously seen. 
They stood on the top of a high wall, paused 
for a few seconds, then launched themselves 
into space and struck the water a hundred 
feet below them. They went in feet first, some 
holding themselves straight, while others, to our 
surprise, in a crouching position. They came 
to the surface almost immediately. 

We left for Cawnpore one afternoon. The last 
object we saw as the train rapidly distanced 
Agra, standing out conspicuously by the side 
of the river, was the Taj. We arrived at Cawn- 
pore at one o'clock in the morning, and spent 
from that time till daylight in the not very 
comfortable waiting-room of the station. Cawn- 
pore has no fine buildings, no monuments of 
past greatness, no beautiful scenery about it, 
nothing to attract the Englishman and the 
traveller, but the fact that it was the scene of 
one of the most heroic defences and most 
horrible massacres in history. 
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Nothing now remains of Wheeler's entrench- 
ments, but the well from which the besieged 
obtained water is still pointed out. On a piece 
of raised ground in the memorial gardens is a 
stone platform surrounded by a stone screen. 
In the centre of the platform is the marble 
figure of an angel, with the following inscrip- 
tion on the base : " Sacred to the perpetual 
memory of a great company of Christian people, 
chiefly women and children, who near this spot 
were cruelly massacred by the followers of the 
rebel Nana Dhoondapunt, of Bithoor, and cast, 
the dying with the dead, into the well below, 
on the xvth day of July, MDCCCLVII." 

Close by are two small graveyards, contain- 
ing many graves, nearly all nameless. It was 
a melancholy spot, and after contemplating it 
for some time we proceeded to one scarcely 
less touching, the Sate Chowra Ghaikt, on th0 
Ganges. It was here that the survivors, though 
under a guarantee of safety, were fired upon 

5 
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and cruelly murdered when on the point of 
embarkation. But two escaped. With feelings 
not very friendly to the natives we stood on 
the Ghaikt, and, as the noble river rolled quietly 
at our feet, thought of the awful scene that had 
there taken place but twenty years before. 

We did not stay over night in Cawnpore, but 
went on to Lucknow. Viewed from a distance, 
Lucknow impresses one very favourably, but 
unless one has been prepared for it he is certain 
to be disappointed, when he finds that buildings 
which at a little distance seem to rival those of 
Delhi and Agra are of stuccoed brick and wood. 
Lucknow suffered much from the mutiny; many 
buildings were destroyed, but many of the largest 
still remain. Though we visited a number of them, 
the many points of interest rendered historical by 
the mutiny attracted more of our attention. 

It was with feelings of the very deepest in- 
terest that we passed through the Baillie Gate, 
along the road leading to the ruined Residency 
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and the other buildings beside it. All are riddled 
with shot. We went into the cellar where the 
ladies and children were put for greater safety 
during the siege, but even there some stray shots 
had found their way. The room is pointed out 
where Sir flenry Lawrence received his death 
wound ; and in the surrounding grounds are 
many small boards marking the places where his 
noble subordinates fell at their posts. 

In a graveyard close by is the grave of Law- 
rence, with its simple epitaph. About two miles 
from the city was the head-quarters of Havelock 
and Outram before the relief. 

Lucknow is one of the largest cities in India, 
and though it contains much to attract the 
traveller, we were obliged to pay it an exceed- 
ingly short visit. 

We left for Jubbulpore in the evening, but 
stopped at Allahabad for a few hours on the 
way. There is a magnificent bridge over the 
Jumna at Allahabad. The fort is very in- 
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teresting ; but by far the most striking sight is 

at the junction of the Ganges and Jumni, 
which is, except Benares, the most sacred place 
in India. On the long spit of sand separating 
the two rivers were numbers of tents and crowds 
of Hindoos. Many of the natives were getting 
themselves shaved over the water, for, for every 
hair which fell into the river they were promised 
a million years' residence in Paradise. 

Jubbulpore is little more than ten hours* train 
journey from Allahabad. 

Our principal reasons for stopping at Jubbul- 
pore were, that we wished to break the long 
train journey to Bombay, and that we had been 
strongly advised to see the marble rocks, ten 
or twelve miles distant. Without wasting time 
we set off, driving for the rocks. We were un- 
fortunate enough to get wretched horses. 

On the way we saw numbers of monkeys, 
they did not seem much concerned by our pre- 
sence. Till within a very short distance of the 
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rocks there was no indication that a river was 
at hand. Going down to the water, we got a 
boat and shoved out into the river. 

The men at once began to row hard against 
the stream. The Narbudda here is much nar- 
rower than elsewhere, consequently it is deeper, 
and the current somewhat rapid. We soon 
found ourselves in what almost seemed a pond, 
for no opening was to be seen in any direction; 
on all sides rose precipitous rocks from seventy 
to eighty feet high, rocks not of stone, but of 
marble. We rowed some distance along. The 
rocks were weather-beaten, and in some places 
discoloured and yellow, but in others beautifully 
white. It was a sight worth coming to see : 
the river, unnaturally narrow, winding its way 
through a profusion of mighty jagged rocks, of 
a material which we in England look upon as 
almost too precious out of which to construct 
anything larger than a mantel-piece or a statue. 
Some little distance above the rocks is a water- 
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fall, in no way remarkable except as being the 
only one we saw in India. On the way to the 
waterfall we saw the grave of a young English- 
man, who met his death in a somewhat singular 
way. A good many years ago, this Englishman 
and a friend were in a boat on the Narbudda, 
shooting. On one occasion the shot glanced 
aside and struck a bees* nest ; the bees immedi- 
ately attacked the occupants of the boat, stinging 
them very severely. In their agony and anxiety 
to escape they jumped into the water ; but this 
only made matters worse, as the insects fastened 
on their heads whenever they appeared above 
water. One of them escaped, but the other was 
drowned. 

On the way back to the hotel we were over- 
taken by a thunderstorm, which, however, was 
not very severe, and lasted but a short time. 

Jubbulpore is one of the prettiest stations 
we were at in India ; there are many beautiful 
trees in and about it, and close by is a range of 
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hills. After staying a few days at Jubbulpore, 
we left it in the morning for Bombay by train. 
Shortly after starting terribly heavy rain came 
on ; and although we were in a very fine new 
carriage it found its way through the roof in 
several places. 

We noticed a great difference in the waiters 
in the railway stations on this line. Instead of 
being Mohammedans in their native costume> 
they were, although dark-skinned, of Portugese 
extraction, and wore European dress. Early the 
next morning the level part of our journey was 
over, and we were close to the Ghaiits which 
must be crossed before we could reach Bombay. 
Soon we began to ascend. Slowly the train 
wound its way along, round many turns, till we 
reached the highest point, Kussara, about 2,000 
feet above the sea level. The scenery was 
very pretty, the wooded hills being an agreeable 
change from the level sameness we had left 
behind. So far, we had passed comparatively 
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few Stations, and all at considerable distances 
apart. 

At Kussara we stopped, the engine was 
changed to the other side of the train and we 
began to descend. Somehow or other we did 
not get out at the station where we should have 
breakfasted. I suppose because we thought 
there would be a better one farther along ; we 
were rather provoked to find that we would 
probably get nothing to eat till we reached 
Bombay. To niake matters worse we were 
detained at a station about three quarters of 
an hour, on account of an accident on the line; 
when we got to the scene of the accident we 
found the engine and tender lying on their 
sides, and one or two carriages off the rails ; 
of course blocking our fartlier progress. A 
little farther on another train was awaiting us, 
which we got into, and, after some delay, moved 
on again. At one of the stations we managed 
to procure half of a small loaf, which did not 
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go far between three of us ; it was little if any 
better than no bread, as it only served to show 
us how hungry we were. At last, about 3 p.m., 
we reached Bombay. * We should have arrived 
between i o and 1 1 a.m. 

Bombay is a remarkably fine city, and con- 
tains many large churches and other public 
buildings. In Elphinstone Circle are blocks of 
offices unsurpassed in London. The harbour is 
very large and beautiful, but I believe there is 
often considerable danger in entering it. In 
the harbour, but some few miles from the city 
one or two islands stand out against the sky ; 
and the ships, instead of being packed in a 
river as at Calcutta, are moored in the spacious 
bay, and look to much greater advantage, al- 
though, perhaps, not quite so conveniently 
situated from a commercial point of view. I 
was fortunate enough to meet with a fellow- 
townsman ; to him we owe a very pleasant sail 
in the crack yacht of Bombay, to and from the 
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island containing the caves of Elephanta. The 
yacht was a boat of native build and native 
model, measuring about sixty tons. She had 
two masts sloping forward, and two very large 
lateen sails. The wind was light, but she 
slipped through the water very fast ; the native 
crew handled her beautifully. We were all dis- 
appointed with the caves of Elephanta. They 
are not large, but being hewn out of the solid 
rock must have been a work of some difficulty. 
There are several large, and of course exceed- 
ingly ugly, idols in them. 

While at Bombay we stayed at the Esplanade 
Hotel, a large new building, but not nearly so 
good and comfortable as one might reasonably 
expect in the first hotel of such a city. 

The weather here was considerably warmer 
than we had it in any other part of India, and 
in one of the churches we first saw the punkah 
going during service. 

There are many thousands of Parsees in 
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Bombay ; we had not seen them in other parts 
of India, and were quite surprised to see them 
in such numbers. The men are, for the most 
part, very gentlemanly-looking ; and can always 
be easily distinguished by their long black 
coats and peculiarly shaped hats. On a hill 
beside the city, are the Towers of Silence, where 
the Parsees expose their dead to birds and the 
atmosphere till all the flesh is eaten off; the bones 
fall through a grating into a pit beneath. 

Our sojourn in India was at an end. It is 
generally a satisfaction to feel that one is moving 
on ; but still it was not with unmixed feelings of 
joy that I bade farewell to a country where I 
had seen so many unthought-of wonders, and 
spent so many happy hours. I believe, too, I was 
persuaded of the fact that, though we were going 
to see other lands, yet they could not be very 
different from, and certainly not more interesting 
than, the one we were leaving. 

On the afternoon of January 29th, having 
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booked for Ceylon, we went aboard a steamer 
belonging to the British India Company, and 
the same evening left Bombay harbour. 

Being in a coasting steamer, we had to stop at 
some place nearly every day, so of course we 
were constantly in sight of land. We generally 
anchored pretty far out when taking in or dis- 
charging cargo, consequently we seldom got an 
opportunity of landing. I only landed once, 
and that was at Carwar, almost the only good 
harbour south of Bombay. Carwar is scarcely 
two days sail from Bombay ; it is really a very 
pretty place, hills surround its land-locked bay, 
and high mountains are to be seen not far 
distant. 

The country all the way from Bombay was 
high and much more pleasing looking than I 
had expected. As we got farther south we 
saw hills inland from S,ooo to 7,000 feet high. 
For some days, all along the shore we could 
see nothing but cocoq^rnut trees. That part of 
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the country is said to be the best cocoa-nut 
growing place in the world. The weather we 
had was fine and exceedingly warm, at least 
to me it seemed so. Fortunately we never 
required to go below except at night, as there 
was a table on deck and we had all our meals 
there ; it was a capital arrangement. We had 
eight or ten passengers on starting, but they 
gradually left us at one place or another, and 
few new ones took their place. All the crew 
and the under-stewards were natives, and they 
seemed to do their work very well ; but there 
had to be far more of them than there would 
have been had they been English. One morn- 
ing I was awakened by hearing the noise of 
water running and found there was about half 
a foot of water in my cabin ; an undesirable 
occurrence at any time, but especially so when 
you know that you have materials easily spoiled 
in the bottom of your portmanteau^ and one or 
two bags lying on the cabin floor. Stewards 
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were soon running about, and the water was 
got away, but not before a good many things 
had become completely soaked. We found that 
one of the natives had left a tap running in 
the pantry, the night previous, and my cabin, 
being next the pantry, had been the principal 
sufferer from his carelessness. When we had 
been a week out we passed Cape Comorin, 
but it was evening and too dark to see any- 
thing of it Two days after we crossed the 
Gulf of Manaar, and about lo a.m. arrived 
at Colombo. There were several ships and 
steamers anchored off it. The town has not 
much appearance from the sea. When we 
landed we were at once struck with the pecu- 
liar appearance of the people. The men with 
their hair done like women, and huge tortoise- 
shell combs stuck in it, at first looked very 
odd. Colombo does not belie its appearance 
from the sea, there is nothing very striking 
about it. Only spending one night in it, we 
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Started in the morning for Kandy, by rail. 
The first part of the way was flat, but through 
magnificent vegetation. The flowers we saw 

were mostly scarlet. We passed close to 
several cinnamon gardens, but, as we rushed 
by, were unable to catch a whiff of their fra- 
grance. Having gone some distance a second 
engine was put on, and we began to ascend. 
Then began the prettiest part of the journey. 
First the train wound its way along the sides 
of hills, then among mountains. The hills were 
not in ranges but in separate peaks. Some 
were thickly wooded to the top, but others 
had the earth washed away and nothing but 
the bare, black rock left. The valleys were 
covered with rice-fields, or paddy-fields as they 
are nearly always called. There were many 
tunnels on the line, and as we left each behind, 
another scene was presented to our view. Of 
course the hills and valleys were on a much 
smaller scale than at Darjeeling, but they had 
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a peculiar charm of their own ; perhaps I 
thought more of them because I had not 
expected a great deal. After a journey of 
about four hours we reached our destination. 
Kandy is situated on a plain, and close beside 
it is a small lake, but it is not a very pretty 
place itself although there are some nice walks 
about it. The most celebrated of these is that 
known as " Lady Horton's Walk." It runs 
round the side of a hill near the town and is 
about three miles long ; its principal charm is 
in its ever varying scenery. Some distance from 
the town are fine botanical gardens, in them are 
two Talipot palms, which, I believe, flower once, 
when sixty years old, and then die. We saw 
them in flower. The flower is of a straw 
colour. In the town, or rather close beside it, 
is a small temple which contains the chief relic 
of the Bhuddists, a tooth of Bhudda. The 
jewelled casket in which it is kept can be seen, 
but not the tooth itself. I believe the Prince 
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of Wales saw it, but the last time the casket 
was opened before that was in 1852, when 
people came from China and all parts of the 
world to see the tooth. 

It was the hot season in Ceylon though not 
the hottest part of it. It seemed hotter at 
Kandy than at Colombo. I tried walking in 
the daytime, but the heat was too great ; we 
had either to walk early in the morning or in 
the evening. The European residents wear even 
larger pith hats than in India — not larger per- 
haps than they wear further on in the season in 
India, but larger than we saw them wear. Some 
of them must have been at least six feet in 
circumference, an inch and a half thick, and 
not un frequently with double crowns. Lizards 
seem plentiful in Ceylon ; every evening a 
number of them crawled about the ceilings and 
walls of our bedrooms, I did not like it the 
first night ; but sw * 

are perfectly har 
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the same as we got in India. We had gene- 
rally one course of currie and rice to each meal : 
prawn currie is the speciality of Ceylon. Leaving 
Kandy one morning we went in the train to 
Gampola, a journey of about half an hour. 
We had written to procure places in the mail 
coach for Newera-EUia, the highest inhabited 
part of the island, thirty to forty miles distant 
from Gampola : but we found that, as there 
were three of us together, we were to be 
honoured by having a conveyance all to our- 
selves. It was a kind of third-class dog-cart, 
drawn by two very poor looking ponies ; the 
driver was a youth of apparently about twelve 
or thirteen years of age, and he certainly went 
into his business with all his heart. We soon 
began to ascend, and the ponies needed en- 
couragement to proceed at all ; our infant Jehu 
stood up, shouted, and waved his hands violently • 
with his turban-like head-dress and flowing robe 
he looked quite picturesque ; but still our pace 
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was slow. Having gone a considerable distance 
we got a change of horses which was a great 
improvement. They were big powerful animals 
compared with the others and we somewhat 
doubted our driver's ability to manage them. 
It is rather a sensational road, there are so 
many sharp turns in it, but they did not matter 
so much going up hilL The scenery as we 
proceeded was very fine, but the hills were 
mostly stripped of their natural vegetation and 
covered with coffee plantations. The coffee 
in some parts was in blossom, and looked very 
well ; but the few trees which still remained did 
not look imposing. We saw a considerable 
number of waterfalls which only wanted a little 
more rain to make them very fine. 

Shortly after passing Ramboda, fourteen miles 
from Newera-Ellia, we saw the mail coach a short 
distance ahead. Our horses stopped, and we 
were signalled to go to the coach, but as we 
could not understand what was said to us, 
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and there was but little room in the coach, we 
did not feel inclined to move. It seemed that 
our horses were rather done up, and there were 
no fresh ones to be had, so one of our party, 
thinking to lighten our machine, got into the 
coach and drove off. Still our driver refused to 
take the horses farther. By this time we had 
got an older driver. Not a little annoyed, we 
were obliged to go back to Ramboda, where 
there is a good rest-house. Rest-houses are 
under Government, and similar in many ways to 
Indian d4k bungalows. Certainly we could not 
have got a much prettier place to stay a night at 
than Ramboda ; it is situated at the head of an 
immense valley, about twenty miles long, the hills 
on either side are very high, and it is itself be- 
tween 3000 and 4000 feet above the sea. 

Early the next morning we saw the coach clerk, 
who chanced to be on his way to Gampola ; he 
promised to have horses ready for us at 9 o'clock, 
but it was quite twelve before they appeared. 
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In the fourteen miles to Newera-EUia we had 
to ascend fully 3000 feet, so the road was 
necessarily very steep. Having got some little 
distance we heard shouting behind us, and looking 
back, saw our companion toiling up the hill after 
us. He had gone up to Newera-EUia, but being 
rather anxious, had started off early on foot to 
meet us, and having taken a short cut on his way 
down nearly missed us altogether. When getting 
near the greatest elevation at which coffee is 
grown fn Ceylon, we noticed coffee on the one 
side of the road and tea on the other. On 
nearing the highest point in the road, and looking 
back, the view behind was very extensive. We 
had some distance over comparatively level 
ground before reaching our destination. Finding 
the hotel full, we took refuge in the rest-house, 
which was also rather crowded. 

Newera-ElHa is quite a fashionable resort for 
the European inhabitants of the lower parts of 
the island, the weather there being so much 
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cooler. Certainly it was very different from what 
we had been having, but much more agreeable ; 
at night we required thick covering to keep us 
warm, and when we went out early in the morn- 
ing there was snow on the ground. Newera-Ellia 
is situated on a plateau, with mountains to right 
and left, and valleys before and behind — ^though 
at some distance. One morning we started to 
ascehd Pedurotallagalla, the highest mountain in 
Ceylon, quite close to Newera-Ellia, and about 
2000 feet higher. The ascent is not steep, but 
rather long. On the way up we saw the spoors 
of a number of wild elephants. They are strictly 
preserved in, Ceylon, and unless with special 
permission, any one who shoots them is very 
heavily fined. We did not see any of the beasts 
themselves. Until almost at the very top we got 
no view of the surrounding scenery ; but, when 
we stopped at the summit and looked around us, 
we were well repaid the trouble of our climb. Of 
course, being on the highest point on the island. 
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there was nothing to intercept our view in any 
direction, and the morning was clear. On all 
sides were mountains and valleys. The scene 
altogether was much grander, and on a much 
larger scale, than one would expect in such a 
comparatively small island. An Englishma^i, 
resident in Ceylon, who was at the top the same 
time as we were, pointed out to us the different 
districts. We returned to the rest-house pretty 
quickly, arriving in time for a 10.30 breakfast. 

The same day we returned to Ramboda. We 
had the same machine as we had before, but 
instead of horses, two wretched mules. They 
were scarcely able to take us the first two miles, 
which were uphill ; after that.it was downhill, and 
rather too sensational to be agreeable. We had 
always to be ready to jump out in case either the 
machine or the mules should show a tendency to 
go over any of the unprotected precipices at the 
many turns. We set out early the next morning 
for Gampola, and again got the wretched mules. 
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By dint of great thrashing and poking with sticks 
they took us some distance. When they were 
changed and horses put in their place, we made 
sure we had seen the last of them : but it was not 
to be, for on going to leave the next station where 
we had stopped for breakfast, we were annoyed, 
and not a little surprised, to see the two mules 
again harnessed to the machine. They had been 
hurried down by short cuts, had arrived while we 
were at breakfast, and were now ready to go on 
again. We expostulated with the man, but it 
was no use, we had to submit. The pace got 
slower and slower, and, to make matters worse, 
the machine began to break down. Fortunately 
the mail-coach appeared, and there being room in 
it two of us got into it and drove on, leaving the 
mules to drag their now lightened load along as 
best they could. In the end we all arrived safely 
at Gampola, in good time to catch the train for 
Colombo. Before reaching it we began to feel 
hungry, and seeing fruit to be sold at the wayside 
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stations, we tried cocoa-nut, and also ventured on 
a fine-looking pineapple, which cost us the large 
sum of two annas (threepence) ; it proved to be 
delicious, and we felt now, almost for the first 
time, that one could get fruit in the East such as 
he could not at home. Indeed, the fruit we had 
got so far was not remarkable ; oranges there 
certainly were in considerable quantities, alid 
bananas everywhere, but they I think are cer- 
tainly an Acquired taste ; we had come across no 
other fruits of any consequence. The oranges 
of Ceylon are large, green, and hard. 

We expected we would have a few days in 
Colombo without anything particular to do ; but 
the next morning we found, on inquiry, that 
unless we went to Galle at once there would be 
a chance of our missing the boat to Singapore. 

We had been looking forward with pleasure to 
the seventy miles' drive between Colombo and 
Galle, and were rather annoyed to find we would 
have to do it by night. We had simply to spend 
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a rather uncomfortable night in an ordinary stage- 
coach, and arrived at Galle with a somewhat 
indistinct idea of the country through which we 
had passed. All the impressions that remain to 
me now^f the drive are a level road, the sound 
of surf on the shore, innumerable palm trees, and 
several broad rivers, their banks thickly em- 
broidered with vegetation. 

On arriving at Galle we found that our hurry 
in leaving Colombo was unnecessary, for the 
boat was not to sail for some days. Galle is 
a celebrated place for tortoise-shell ornaments 
and also for jewellery. Close to the hotel where 
we stayed was a street full of both, and nearly 
all day long men from the shops prowled 
about the hotel, persuading visitors to pur- 
chase. Some of the tortoise-shell ornaments are 
very pretty, and by a little trouble in bargaining 
may be got cheap. The jewellery looks very 
well. The principal objects of that description 

are rings, and the usual stones sapphires and 
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cat's-eyes. One, however, requires to be very 
careful if he intends purchasing, for many of the 
stones are imitation^ and others, though real, are 
of inferior quality. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TTAVING taken our passage by one of the 
Messageries Maritime* s steamers, we went 
aboard, and left Galle harbour late one afternoon. 
The first and only time I was in one of the 
wonderful out-rigger boats of Ceylon, the cat- 
marans, was when going on board the steamer. 
They sail very fast, and I believe are remarkably 
safe. The principal danger is that of being 
washed off. 

The steamer was a very fine boat, with a great 
deal of accommodation, but singularly plainly 
finished. All the officers and .crew were French, 
and all the stewards, but one, an Englishman. 
The food was exceedingly French, but very well 
cooked. The passengers altogether only num- 
bered about five-and-twenty, most of whom were 
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French ; the others, chiefly English people on 
the way to Australia by Singapore. One of the 
latter, a North Briton, could scarcely manage the 
French food, and his groanings and remaiics as 
one after another mysterious dish was handed 
round afforded considerable amusement to those 
who sat near him. There was a library on board 
containing a fair sprinkling of English books. 

After a quiet and uneventful voyage of six 
days we found ourselves within about thirty 
miles of Singapore. There was land in sight 
on all sides, chiefly in the shape of little islands, 
prettily wooded. One of the first of these we 
saw took my fancy so much, that though by no 
means an artist, I determined to try and take a 
sketch of it. I am afraid there must have been 
something wrong somewhere, for no one could be 
blamed if he had taken the sketch to represent 
a number of haystacks. I have not tried since 
to sketch mountains, or anything else. 

As we approached the wharf, numbers of boats 
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came about the ship, some loaded with shells for 
sale ; others with one or two boys in them ready 
to dive for money thrown into the water. It was 
rather amusing to watch half a dozen going head 
foremost after the same coin. 

The first thing that struck me on landing was 
the immense number of Chinese to be seen every- 
where. The Chinese coolies at the wharf looked 
a sturdy set of fellows. As we drove to the 
hotel, we observed Chinese signs over many of 
the shops. We did not search at all for ferns, 
but I believe that nowhere are they more plen- 
tiful than in the island of Singapore. Tigers and 
other wild animals swim off from the mainland, 
and are to be found in the interior ; but one has 
to go out of his way to see them. Would it 
were so with some of the other live stock on the 
island ! Mosquitos not only have no^ to be 
sought for, but being in great numbers cannot be 
escaped from, and make the life of one subject to 
their attacks a burden to him for a time. 
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There is a large botanical garden near Singa- 
, pore. In some parts there is simply a road cut 
through the native jungle. It is not much in 
accordance with our ideas of a garden. When 
we were at Singapore there was a great Chinese 
festival there. On one side of a narrow creek 
running through the town was a display of 
fireworks ; the streets were crowded with people 
and processions passed to and fro. The Indian 
Bhuddists in the town seemed to take part in the 
festival, as we saw a procession of them carrying 
an idol in a tinsel shrine, and waving about lights 
and torches. 

The pig-tail of the Chinaman is longer than I 
had expected ; it often reaches to within a few 
inches of his heels ; but we found afterwards 
that a good half of it is often fine silk plaited 
into his own hair. When working he ties it in 
a knot round his head. Singapore is only 
seventy miles from the line, and consequently is 
pretty warm all the year round. The Europeans 
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generally wear clothes made of white linen, 
which are pleasanter and cooler than any other 
kind. 

I thought that Singapore was a very bad 

place for snakes, but found on inquiry that I 

was quite mistaken; a gentleman who had lived 

there many years told me that he had never seen 

a snake or heard of anybody being bitten by one in 

Singapore. Having decided to visit Java, we left 

for Batavia early one morning, in a small steamer 

belonging to the Messagerie Company. The 

fares are most exorbitant, ;f lo for a single ticket 

for a passage of two or two and a half days ; 

the food, too, is very inferior. Although we 

passed a number of islands the sea was much 

more open than I had expected, indeed the 

second day we saw very little land. Just as 

we were finishing dinner on the second day, 

dreadfully heavy rain came on, and piercing 

the double awning, found its way through the 

cabin skylight on to the table. Before this 
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time we had crossed the line, but as We were 
in a vessel which crossed it, perhaps, as often 
as once a week, of course no notice was taken' 
of the event. When we went on deck on the 
morning of the third day out, we found we were 
running past scores of very small thickly wooded 
islands lying off the mainland of Java. In an 
hour or two more the shipping off Batavia came 
in sight ; before noon we too had anchored, and 
a small steamer came to take us ashore. Hardly 
anything of the town is to be seen from the sea*. 
After sailing some little distance up a canal we 
were landed at the custom-house. We* then 
drove to the Hotel des Indes, a large, and on 
the whole, not uncomfortable place. In the canal 
were a great many small boats, rather nice 
models ; most of them had sails so thin as to 
be transparent, but they moved very rapidly. 
On the way to the hotel we were rather sur* 
prised to see tram cars, though certainly they 
were not by any means first-class -ones ; they 

7 
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were built of iron, and looked most dingy and 
uncomfortable ; the lines, too, were very badly 
l^id. The hotel, of course, was managed by 
Dutchmen, and seemed very clean. 

At meals, all the courses are put down before 
you at once, so there is no restraint to fast eating. 
We were offered several fruits we had not before 
seen ; I either never heard, or have forgotten their 
names. There are a great many canals in 
Batavia, and it is said to be as like Amsterdam 
as it could be made. There seem to be more 
Chinese in Batavia than natives ; they swarm 
everywhere. The principal European inhabitants 
are naturally Dutch. They drive and walk 
about in the evenings without hats, the ladies 
in evening dress and with their hair hanging 
down their backs ; and in the morning, appear 
outside in their sleeping costume. After a 
very short stay in Batavia, we went by train to 
Buitenzorg, a place about two and a half hours' 
journey into tfce country. The line is narrow 
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gauge. There is nothing striking in the scenery 
on the way up. Buitenzorg is not among the 
hills, but near them, and is very prettily situated. 
In the hotel where we stayed our rooms looked 
down on a river, though rather a muddy one ; 
palm and other trees thickly covered either side ; 
beyond was an extinct volcano 6,000 to 7,000 
feet high. There was a swimming-bath attached 
to the hotel, which in the hot weather was 
delightful. The hotel was comfortable except 
for the food, which was not at all up to the 
mark ; the greatest fault to be found with it 
was the half cooked state of the meat^ The 
botanical gardens at Buitenzorg are said to be, 
though with how much reason I know not, the 
finest in the world. There certainly is a great 
variety of splendid vegetation in them. One 
clump of tree ferns particularly attracted my 
notice, they could not have been less than 
from thirty to forty feet high. In some ponds 
in the gardens are the enormous leaves of a 
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kind of water lily ; they are at least five feet 

in diameter, like immense trays, with their 

edges turned up at right angles. The governor 

has his house in the middle of the gardens. 

The din kept up at night by crickets and other 

insects is something dreadful. We thought it bad 

enough sometimes in India, but it was nothing 

to this. The wet season was not quite over 

when we were in Java. There were frequently 

heavy showers, so that it was not a suitable time 

for travelling much in the country. However 

unimportant an event it may be to be caught 
in a shower at home, it is not so in Java ; for 

after a wetting, unless the clothes are changed 

without delay, fever is apt to ensue. Having 

come to Java at all, however, we did not wish 

to leave it without trying to see a little of the 

country; so we hired a boy as interpreter, and 

made arrangements for a few days' drive farther 

into the interior. On the morning on which 

we had settled to start, we found that our boy. 
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having heard of a better appointment at Ratavia 
had gone off there and left us to ourselves. As 
no other interpreter was to be had we were 
obliged to start alone, and I must say that we 
never had to regret that he disappointed us. 
The conveyances we went in somewhat resembled 
a draper's van, but with moveable waterproof 
sides ; each was drawn by three small ponies. 

For the first few miles the road is toler- 
ably level, the ground on either side covered 
with paddy fields. The only natural vegetation 
was at the sides of the road and on the banks of 
the many rivers we crossed or saw, which were 
clothed with ferns of many sizes. The manner 
of irrigation is rather good ; the paddy fields 
are formed in terraces ; the water runs into the 
top ones and from that into the others ; so 
that they are kept quite flooded. 

The country seemed thickly inhabited ; we 
passed a great many natives* huts and several 
villages, and met whole streams of natives 
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carrying vegetables towards Buitenzorg, pro- 
bably to be sent to Batavia. The Malays are 
a strong-looking race, they dress better than 
the Hindoos and seem much more manly. 
Not the least strange things about them are 
their hats, which are of an enormous size and 
look in many cases like tin painted ; but prove 
to be finely plaited straw, painted or lacquered. 

Having gone about ten miles we began to 
ascend, and leaving paddy fields behind, found 
ourselves surrounded by all the glories of tropi- 
cal vegetation ; but unfortunately we had also 
tropical rain, which materially diminished our 
pleasure as well as our view. 

Java, I believe, is noted for its roads ; we 
found them good except on one or two hills, 
where they were covered with rather large loose 
stones. I never saw such steep-looking roads 
as the horses have to go up here ; it may be 
that they they look steeper than they are, for 
instead of winding up a hill they go straight 
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over it. Two more ponies had been added to 
our machine, but even the five animals could 
scarcely drag a light two-wheeled vehicle, with 
two people in it, up the hills. One hill especially 
was so steep that coolies had to come to the 
assistance of the horses. With all heavier con- 
veyances than ours bullocks are used for the 
hills. In the evening we arrived at Tjandoer, 
about thirty-five miles from Buitenzorg, where 
we spent the night. The hotel we got into was 
very small and built partly like the native huts, 
that is, of split reeds or canes. The manager 
could not speak a word of any language that 
any of us could understand ; but by means of 
some gesticulations, and about three words of 
Malay one of our party had picked up, we 
managed to make our requirements known. 

We set out the next morning about six o'clock, 
but not before we had breakfast. Really, 
considering where we were and the time of 
morning, the breakfast was very good. It con- 
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sisted of rice, eggs, some kind of meat, coffee, 
bread, and strawberry jam. There were also 
finger glasses on the table, an unexpected token 
of advanced civilization. For seven' or eight 
miles the road was comparatively flat ; when 
we had gone that distance the machines stopped* 
and we were motioned to get out ; the horses 
also were taken out ; and about sixty coolies 
took hold, some of the machines, others of the 
horses, and led them down a terribly steep 
hill. Having got to the bottom of it, we 
crossed a river and had to go up an equally 
precipitous ascent on the other side. After 
going a little farther we came to a broad and 
rapid river, with no bridge across it; so the 
horses and machines were put on to a raft, 
floated on two boats, and pulled across the 
river by means of ropes made of creepers, 
which were attached to the banks on either side. 
After various ups and downs, hills and hollows, 
we arrived at Bandong, where we purposed stay- 
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ing a day or two for the purpose of seeing a 
volcanp in the neighbourhood. On both days' 
drive we had some very pretty peeps, but the 
size of the mountains was rather disappointing. 
Having seen so little of Java it would be un- 
fair to compare it unfavourably with any other 
country as to scenery. The bridges are all 
covered as in Switzerland, only here it is to 
keep off the rain, not the snow. Most of the 
natives, as we passed them, lifted their hats and 
held them in their hands till wc had gone by 
as a token of respect. They wear turbans 
under their hats. 

The rice fields are ploughed by bullocks, 
which drag a wooden plough through muf' 
about a foot deep. Many of the bullocks are 
exactly the same colour as a pig, and when 
seen at a little distance off, and not in the 
plough, it is often difficult to tell what they 
are. 

Heavy rain, just before reaching Bandong, 
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proved conclusively that the wet monsoon was 
not yet over. By signs we made the hotel 
keeper understand that we wished to go up the 
volcano, Tangkaeban Prahoe by name, the follow- 
ing morning. Before ^ix o'clock a machine was 
at the door with ' three ponies in it, to take 
us the eight miles or so to the foot of the 
hill. The ponies were willing enough to take 
us, but they wanted the ability, for the roads 
were heavy with the recent rain, and it was 
up-hill nearly the whole way ; we had nothing 
for it but to get out and walk a good part of 
our journey. Having got to the foot of the 
hill, we stopped at a sort of inferior ddk 
bungalow, and after some delay, riding-horses 
were brought for the ascent. I had thought 
it probable that the hill would be devoid of 
green, but in this I was very greatly mistaken, 
for instead of being so, nearly the whole way 
up there was vegetation, such as we had never 
seen equalled. Tree ferns again were no small 
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addition to the scene, rearing their splendid 
heads among the natural festoons and graceful 
creepers. The first part of the road was dread- 
fully slippery, for workmen, heedless of spoiling 
so much beauty, had been cutting down trees 
and dragging the trunks down the steep road ; 
this, together with the rain, had made the foot- 
ing for the horses very insecure. The poor 
beasts went down on their knees and slipped 
about dreadfully. As we slowly mounted, the 
footing for the horses became better, but the 
road much steeper ; in parts it was steeper than 
I ever rode up before. The mountain is a little 
under 2,000 feet high, but it took us a long 
time to get to the top. There was rain or mist 
nearly all the way, which slightly detracted 
from our comfort. As we approached the top, 
the trees all around were blighted and looked 
as though they had been struck by lightning. 
A sulphurous odour pervaded the air. We 
reached the edge and looked down into the 
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crater ; it is divided into two parts. The larger 
part formed a pretty accurate circle ; it had 
high steep sides, with some burnt stumps 
of trees near the top, and a few small bushes 
of juniper, which alone seemed to thrive in 
the sulphurous atmosphere ; at the bottom 
was water, bubbling up here and there. The 
sides of the smaller part were not so high, 
nor was it so regular in shape ; a ridge 
separated them. There was no volume of 
smoke arising, but near the bottom we could 
see smoke coming out of the sides in several 
places. We. left our horses at the top and 
went cautiously down the ridge nearly to the 
bottom of the larger half of the crater ; there 
were numbers of little holes on the side, yellow 
with the sulphur at the mouth, and smoke coming 
out ; we put our hands to one of these and it 
burned us like steam from a kettle. There was 
of course a very strong smell of sulphur, and 
had the wind changed and blown towards us. 
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we might have been overpowered. We were 
quite close to a small pool, which was bubbling 
considerably. The sides were white and covered 
with cinders ; it was a scene of most utter c}eso- 
lation. It was rather a stiff pull back to the 
horses, for we had descended several hundred 
feet. From the top we had a good view over 
the surrounding country, though not nearly so 
extensive as we would have had but for the 
clouds and mist Had the day been clear we 
would probably have seen the sea on either side 
of us. As it was, we saw it on one side only. 
We managed to ride most of the way down ; 
on the parts too steep or too slippery for the 
horses to carry us we found we had enough 
to do ourselves to walk without falling. When 
we got back to the little bungalow bananas 
were set before us, and something which looked 
like tea ; but we were not by any means certain 
whether or not it was tea. We drove back to 
the hotel very fast, much faster than was safe,. 
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indeed, down some of the hills. Close to the 
hotel was a number of fields covered with water, 
paddy fields, apparently; in these fields legions of 
frogs and myriads of insects had taken up their 
abode, and kept up a most undesirable concert 
day and nighj;. How we managed to sleep 
through it all I don't know. In the evening I 
caught some fireflies, and for the first time had 
the opportunity of closely examining their 
little lanterns. They shone brightly, even 
when brought in beside the lamp. The hotel 
at Bandong was tolerably good. Our bedrooms 
were comfortable, but the food, though eatable, 
was not by any means excellent ; however, as 
we could generally get cold fowl, bread, cheese, 
and coffee, and always bananas and rice, we 
had not much reason. to complain. We found 
the hotels in Java cheap, but as all travelling 
is done by driving, we found it rather expensive. 
The return journey was almost uneventful, and 
was accomplished much faster. Heavy rain and 
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mist again considerably spoiled our view. I 
must say the Javanese coachmen are always up 
to time, at least such was our short experience 
of them ; they were always found ready at the 
time ordered, or indeed, generally before it, 
though all our orders had to be given by dumb 
show. 

We got into Tjandoer early, so had time 
to go about and see something of the town. 
It is quite a large place, and like other Java- 
nese towns and villages we saw, clean, and 
neatly kept. I rather liked the Malays. They 
did not seem at all a disagreeable people. 
Without spending much time in Buitenzorg we 
returned to Batavia, and saw what little there 
remained to be seen. The museum consists 
principally of objects of native origin, but is not 
very extensive. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

'IT 7E left Java on March 17th, satisfied on 
the whole with our ten-day trip south of 
the line. The steamer we went in was one of 
the Netherlands Company's boats, and connected 
with a Peninsular and Oriental boat at Singa- 
pore. She was not at all large, and though 
Scotch built, officered and manned entirely by 
Dutch. All the first-class passengers but 
ourselves were Dutch, nearly all Dutch officers. 
The food was really very bad; pork, half raw, 
was one of the most frequent dishes. I have 
nothing favourable to say of anything connected 
with the vessel, except that there were com- 
fortable cane arm-chairs and sofas round the 
deck, aft. It took us almost three days to 
get to Singapore, as we stopped at two ports^ 
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which took us a little out of our way and of 
course detained us. 

Even had we wished it we had no time to spend 
at Singapore, as the Peninsular and Oriental boat 
for Hong-Kong started almost immediately. For 
the second time at Singapore we had to do 
what is not pleasant at any time, and especially 
so where mosquitos are abundant, that is, to 
sleep aboard a steamer alongside the wharf. 
We had to do this as the vessel was to start 
at six o'clock the following morning. 

The steamer was not by any means one of 
the largest of the line, but as there were only 
about nine other passengers we each got a room 
to ourselves, so we were very well off. We had 
been made to understand that the voyage to 
Hong-Kong would not be a very pleasant one, 
for at that time of the year we might be pre- 
pared for very rough weather ; but instead of 
that we had it beautiful all the time. The 

nights were splendid. Each night the Southern 

8 
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Cross appeared distinctly, till on getting north 
we saw it no more. I think none of us were 
sorry that we were going northward, where 
the weather would not be so warm. There 
was a great lack of books on board ; instead 
of the good library I not unreasonably ex- 
pected, there were only some half-dozen yellow 
backs. I always think evening the most agree- 
able time on board ship, but here the regulations 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Company con- 
siderably limited it, as the lights were put out 
in the state-rooms at the inconveniently early 
hour of half-past ten, and in the saloon at ten. 
The steamer's speed was not great, but as 
there was neither wind or sea to keep her 
back, we reached Hong-Kong in a week. 
When, early on a Monday morning, as we were 
near the harbour of Hong-Kong, some of us 
appeared in white linen clothes as had been 
our custom, the doctor at once advised us to 
don some more substantial clothing ; a thing 
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we were by no means loath to do, as it was 
very cold. The entrance to the harbour is 
very fine ; high islands rising out of the sea 
on either side. Before noon we had stopped 
opposite the Peninsular and Oriental wharf. 
We were some little distance from the hotel 
to which we purposed going, so instead of 
landing at once we got our luggage put into 
a sampan or small native boat, and getting in 
ourselves landed near the hotel. We were 
nearly having to repent bitterly of our bargain; 
for on coming alongside the landing stage, a 
number of coolies jumped on to the gunnel of 
the boat to get our luggage, and by so doing 
as nearly as possible capsized us. 

The town of Victoria looks well from the 
water. It is built on the slope of a hill. The 
street facing the river is composed mostly of 
warehouses and offices ;- more in the town are 
large public buildings ; farther back are the 
houses and villas of the European residents ; 
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and behind all rises the Victoria Peak, i,8oo 
feet high. Except the signs on the shops there 
is nothing very Chinese-looking in the appearance 
of the place ; the buildings have much the same 
aspect as those of Calcutta and other Eastern 
cities with a large number of European residents. 
There was a considerable quantity of shipping 
lying in the harbour. Our first day in China 
was not very agreeable, as it was cold and there 
was a good deal of rain. 

Only staying one day in Hong-Kong and 
delivering some letters of introduction, we took 
the morning steamer for Canton. The weather 
was so bitterly cold that we were obliged to 
stay in the cabin nearly the whole of the way. 
The boat was a regular American-built river 
steamer, with, I believe, American officers, and 
the cooking, too, something after the American 
style, for here we made the acquaintance of 
American hot cakes. The mouth of the river 
was wide, but quickly narrowed. There was 
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little to see ; banana trees lined the low banks, 
and many junks passed to and fro. As we 
neared Canton, after about six and a half 
hours' sail, the scene became more animated, 
the river was full of boats of all sizes, and 
houses thickly lined the banks. Having stopped, 
we crossed the river to a very uninviting-looking 
hotel, but, being the only remaining one in 
Canton, we had no choice. There had been 
another, but it had been recently burnt. How- 
ever, I escaped having to live in an hotel at 
all ; as, on delivering a letter of introduction to 
an English firm, I was kindly invited by one 
of the partners to make his home my own 
during our stay in Canton. Of course this was 
very agreeable, but I believe that after all the 
hotel was not nearly so bad as it looked. My 
host's house was in the island of Shameen, 
where all the European residents live. It is 
kept exclusively for them, no Chinamen being 
allowed to live there, except of course the ser- 
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vants of Europeans. As the river is unbridged 
we had always to cross in a sampan to get to 
the other side. Each of these boats, no matter 
how small; seems to be the home of a whole 
family, for there are generally several small 
children stowed away at the stern. The mother 
does the most of the rowing and is generally 
the hardest worker. Canton, besides the quarter 
of a million who live on the* river, contains 
about one million inhabitants. Consequently the 
distances are very considerable, and as it is full 
' of interesting sights, it takes some time to see 
them all. 

The only means of conveyance is a kind of 
sedan chair, the streets being far too narrow to 
admit of any vehicle drawn by horses. There 
are two or four men to each chair according 
to the distance to be gone over. Having 
secured the services of one of the two first- 
class English-speaking guides of the city, we 
set off sight-seeing in company with two Scotch- 
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men whom we had met in India. The day 
unfortunately was wet, and the road consequently 
very muddy. Eight or ten feet would be con- 
sidered a good width for a street, and many of 
them are so narrow that Chinamen passing our 
chairs had to tip their big hats to one side to 
avoid getting them jammed. Some of the shops 
looked very clean and nice, the fruit shops 
especially looked quite inviting : not so a shop 
we came to shortly after starting, which we were 
told was a cat and dog butcher's. The most 
striking things about the streets are the sign- 
boards. As the Chinese write downwards these 
boards are suspended from the overhanging 
roofs, and being of all colours, gold especially, 
present a very gay appearance. We noticed 
a great many bird shops. We visited shops 
where silk embroidery is done, saw lacquering, 
glass blowing, jade cutting, and many other 
interesting industries. Jade is a stone peculiarly 
valued in China, and when carved is one of the 
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few ornaments worn by the Chinese. I don't see 
what it has to recommend it ; the colour of the 
more valuable kind is a dull green, that of the 
less valuable an opaque white. It is very expen- 
sive, not altogether on account of its scarcity, but 
on account of its difficulty to cut. Among 
the temples we visited, the temple of the five 
hundred Genii was the most interesting. It 
was a plain building containing five hundred 
gods. Each of these gods was supposed to 
possess some miraculous power. The figures 
were gilt, with blue hair and beards, but the 
expression of some of the faces was remark- 
ably good. The prison was another place we 
went to see. It was a most revolting sight, 
indescribably filthy, and so were the prisoners. 
Some of the prisoners wore the cangue, or 
large board through which the head of the 
victim is put, — a very horrible punishment ; 
near the prison men wandered about with a 
chain round their legs, and a huge stone at- 
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tached. At the prison door was a large steaming 
cauldron, containing a stew of cat and dog, 
probably for the dinner of the prisoners. 

Another place we fully expected would be 
horrible was the execution ground, a place fre- 
quently in use, but in this we were mistaken ; 
for on being taken close to a high wall, beside 
which we saw a heap of bones and some skulls, 
we were told that this was the place of execu- 
tion ; the space was not enclosed ; within a 
few yards ran a row of houses. 

Of course we went inta an opium smoking 
place, and saw some of the smokers. I was 
not aware previously that about two draws 
finish a pipe, so that most of the time is spent 
in refilling it. 

What I considered one of the most interest- 
ing objects we saw was the place where the 
triennial competitive examinations are held. 
There are long rows of low buildings divided 
into little cells, ii,ooo in all; these cells are 
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open in front, but the occupant of one can 
have no communication with the occupant of 
another. The competitors are kept each in 
his place day and night till the examination 
is finished. At every examination one or two 
are taken out dead ! 

Among the many temples we visited is one 
which should not be passed without notice — the 
Temple of Horrors, It is really more like a 
market-place, for in an open quadrangular place 
were buyers and sellers ; at the sides of the 
quadrangle were rooms shut off by gratings, 
in which rooms were wax figures, represented 
as undergoing fearful tortures. Some state that 
these represent the tortures actually inflicted by 
the Chinese on prisoners, but I believe they 
merely represent their idea of future torments. 

Of course, among our party of five there was 
a considerable diversity of weight, and when 
returning to our chairs after having seen any 
place, it was most amusing to witness the 
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extreme anxiety of the chair carriers to get 
those who were lightest. One of our party, 
especially, was heavier than the others, and the 
men who had him last would go round corners 
and keep out of the way as much as possible 
in hopes that he might get into another chair. 
I returned to the house I was staying at, 
a little dazed with the variety of things I had 
seen, and with a feeling that I could scarcely 
hope to remember it all ; but ready to start 
off again on the morrow, and with a strong 
desire to make a closer acquaintance with some 
of the many beautiful things we had seen in 
the shops. The morning of the next day we 
confined ourselves to the sights on the other 
side of the river ; there is much less to be 
seen there. The principal thing is the temple 
of Honam, said to be the finest in China. It 
certainly did not impress me favourably ; it was 
a dirty place with nothing fine about it ; but 
contained some huge images. Near it are kept 
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a number of sacred pigs, which seemed to 
relish their |bod and surroundings. We spent 
the afternoon among the many tempting shops 
situated close to Shameen. The shopmen there, 
being accustomed to deal with Europeans who 
could not afford time for bargaining, had just 
one price for their goods; Indeed, in some the 
prices- were marked in^ English on everything, 
which was certainly a great convenience. 

Almost the only thing we did in the way of 
sightseeing, the following day, was to go in a 
boat some little distance up the river to see 
duck hatching.. When we reached the place 
we were taken into a dark room, in which 
there was a considerable amount of squeaking. 
A light being brought, we saw shelves on which 
were hundreds of eggs. They were just hatch- 
ing, and numbers of the little birds struggled 
forth from their prisons as we watched them. 
Of course the room was heated. In other 
rooms, were eggs in. the various stages. 
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During our three days' stay at Canton the 
weather continued cold, and our warmest cloth- 
ing had to be called into use. 

We left Canton in the morning for Macao, 
where we arrived the afternoon of the same day. 
The steamer we went in, the Sparky is a very 
small boat, but quite historic. Only a year and a 
half before this time she was attacked by pirates. 
Everything had been arranged beforehand ; some 
of the pirates embarked on board the vessel as 
passengers. Waiting their opportunity, they 
attacked and killed the captain and mate, and 
left the only European passenger for dead. The 
pirates then stopped the steamer, and got on 
board a junk that had been appointed to meet 
them. The steamer then continued its course 
and got into Macao all right. The crew and 
the other Chinamen probably did not consider 
it their duty to interfere. The cause of the 
attack was, that the Spark was reported to 
carry a considerable sum of money that day. 
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The European passenger recovered, but it is 
said that his nerves got a very severe shock. 
Ever since that time the river steamers carry- 
firearms, always loaded ; and to keep the China- 
men from coming on deck an iron grating is 
kept over the hatchway, and a man ivith a 
drawn sword in his hand keeps watch over it ; 
consequently a similar catastrophe is not likely 
to occur again. The sail to Macao was rather 
uninteresting, the only amusement being to 
watch the many junks sailing about. Really 
these junks, unwieldy though they seem, sail 
wonderfully well, at least in smooth water; though 
I doubt, from their peculiar shape, if they would 
do well in a heavy sea. 

Macao is built on a narrow strip of land, 
the sea touching it on both sides. It has quite 
a European appearance from the water. As it 
belongs to Portugal, naturally by far the greater 
number of Europeans on it are Portuguese. We 
found the principal hotel rather crowded, but 
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as we went as quickly as possible to it from the 
boat, we managed to secure one room. 

The principal attraction to be found in Macao 
is to see the gaming tables there. The game, if 
game it can be called, is known as Fantan. It is 
pure chance, not a grain of science or skill in it. 
It is carried on something in this way. At the 
head of the table sits the proprietor of the bank, 
a Chinaman, with a great heap of bright Chinese 
cash before him (i,ooo cash = $i). Of this heap 
he covers a portion and removes it to one side ; 
the gamblers then lay stakes as to whether one, 
two, three, or nothing, will be the remainder when 
the detached heap has been counted out in 
fours. The winner gets treble his stake, less 
eight per cent, to the bank. 

From a raised ground to one side of the city 
there is a fine view, both of the town and its 
surroundings. The town is of very considerable 
size, and the pretty hills not far distant, with 
water between, somewhat reminded one of the 
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Clyde, At the hotel we got the most enormous 
oysters I ever saw, the shells of some were at 
least eight inches long, it would have been a 
meal itself to have eaten one of the larger 
ones. 

Macao is celebrated as having been for a time 
the residence of the great Portuguese poet 
Camoens, and I believe he died there. There 
is little in or about Macao to induce the traveller 
to pay it more than a very short visit. The 
return journey to Hong-Kong was short, the 
distance being forty miles. The weather was 
by far the finest we had had since coming to 
China, and on approaching Hong-Kong we 
certainly saw it to advantage. We noticed that 
nearly all the junks we saw carried guns, to pro- 
tect them from pirates probably, but also, it 
may be, to do a little piracy on their own 
account. 

Wishing to see the view from the top of the 
Victoria Peak, and at the same time not caring 
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for the trouble of the ascent, we took chairs, and 
carried by four men each we arrived at the top. 
The day was lovely, and the view very fine. 
Right below lay the whole town ; a little beyond 
the vessels swung at anchor, with the mainland 
not far distant. We could see the whole island, 
and other islands thickly studding the sapphire 
sea with which it is encircled. The island is 
small and does not seem to be thickly peopled 
except in the town of Victoria. 

Having met with a magistrate of the city, 
a townsman of my own, we were invited to 
go to the court-house to hear some Chinese 
prisoners being tried, and to visit the prison ; 
and were also offered a guide and interpreter to 
accompany us to the Chinese theatre. We went 
to the court-house when our friend was himself 
on the Bench, and heard some rather amusing, 
but not very important trials. Although our 
friend knew Chinese there was an interpreter, or 
rather there were several, as all the prisoners did 

9 
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not speak the same dialect. These interpreters 
werie Sikhs. The prison was a very fine one and 
beautifully kept. Such a striking contrast to 
the one at Canton ! There were about three 
hundred and fifty prisoners in it ; some of them 
English, but they were kept quite separate 
from the others. In the evening a Chinese 
boy came to take us to the theatre ; he could 
speak English remarkably well. An English 
policeman met us at the door, and led us to 
the back of the building, up stairs, into a large 
box right opposite the stage. Large chairs 
were brought, and having made ourselves com- 
fortable we had time to look about us. The 
building was very large, with a gallery running 
round it. Every place was crowded. There 
was no curtain before the stage, and no scenery. 
I can't say much about the acting. The actors 
seemed to run in pantomimic fashion about the 
stage somewhat strangely. There was a band 
on the stage, which kept going almost inces- 
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santly ; the noise it made was frightful. A 
play in China, as is well-known generally con- 
tinues for several nights. A Chinese audience, 
though not at all enthusiastic, is certainly very 
attentive. The people made no sound of 
approval, or disapproval, but seemed never to 
lift their eyes from what was going on. The 
Chinese boy was of great use to us, as he 
told us the plot, and translated as the play 
progressed, I may here remark that in the 
East, when speaking of " boy," one does not 
necessarily imply a juvenile, for a man of sixty, 
if a servant, would be called " boy," just as 
the French would use the word "gargon." 

Nearly all the policemen in Hong-Kong are 
Sikhs. I don't know why it should be so, 
except that it might be expected that their 
stately appearance may overawe the natives, and 
make them fear them more than policemen of 
their own nation would do. I believe, however, 
that the Chinese rather take a delight in chaffing 
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and humbugging die sober and dignified keepers 
of the peace. I have spoken to many residents 
in Hong-Kong and Sii^^pore as to how theyr 
liked the Chinese; both for doing business with, 
and as servants. The answer generally was, 
that they liked quite as well to do business 
with a Chinaman as with an Englishman, 
and that they made excellent servants, though, 
like servants in other parts of the world, they 
needed watching. 

As Chinese is such an extremely difficult 
language very few foreigners attempt to learn 
it ; the consequence is, the Chinese find them- 
selves obliged to learn English ; at least, they 
have managed to pick up a number of English 
words, and, using them as they imagine they 
ought to be used, have made up what is known 
by the name of Pigdin English. The European 
residents have fallen in with their way, and, 
instead of talking to them in good English, 
always talk to them in the Pigdin English. 
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We saw, of course, a good many of the Chinese 
women with small feet, but by far the larger 
number we saw had their feet perfectly natural. 
The reason of this was that the women one 
sees oftenest are of the very poorest class, who 
cannot afford to cripple themselves for life, when 
their lives depend upon their own exertions. 
The eyes of the Chinese are not such mere 
slits as I had imagined, and the younger ones 
are not very yellow in complexion. Indeed, 
some of them have very pleasant faces. In 
most of the pictures I had seen of Chinese 
men they were represented as having moustaches, 
whereas we found that no one is allowed to culti- 
vate that appendage unless he is a grandfather. 
The Chinese do not seem to appreciate windows; 
at least, they do not think them necessary, for 
one generally sees windowless gables. I suppose 
the houses must either be lighted from the top, 
or perhaps they may have a small courtyard 
in the centre, and windows into it. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TTAVING taken our passages by one of the 
largest and finest of the Messagerie 
Company's steamers, we were soon en route 
for Shanghai. In leaving Hong-Kong behind 
us we also left Jthe tropics, for it is just 
within the tropical boundary. Shortly after 
ten o'clock on the evening we started, I 
was sitting alone on deck — all the other pas- 
sengers were below — ^when I heard a slight 
noise forward. At first I thought it might be 
something wrong with the engines, which were 
suddenly stopped ; but on going to the side 
and looking overboard, I saw, bobbing on the 
outer edge of the phosphorescent light encircling 
the ship, a man's head. I concluded at once 
that it was a man overboard. He began to 
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shout Violently, but in neither French or English. 
A number of sailors by this time had come aft, 
and began to get one of the boats ready for 
lowering ; all the passengers, too, had hurried 
on deck at the commotion. We found that, 
instead of being a man overboard, it was a 
trading junk which we had cut in two. One 
gentleman said that on looking out of his 
cabin port he saw part of the wreck floating 
past, to which several men were clinging. To 
our great surprise the sailors stopped getting 
the boat ready for lowering ; they simply did 
nothing but get a lantern and hang it at the 
stern of the steamer. To our further surprise 
and indignation, the order " Full speed ahead ! " 
was given, and away we went, without a single 
effort being made to save the drowning men. 
It is true that there was another junk not far 
distant, but Chinamen will seldom save each 
other's lives ; and besides, we might have taken 
the trouble to inquire if the other junk did 
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pick them up. But had this been done, what 
was wished to be avoided would have happened, 
the name of the steamer would have been 
learned, and the Messagerie Company might 
have had to pay for the loss of the junk ; or, 
at any rate, be bothered with a lawsuit about 
it. I think we were in no way to blame for 
the accident, for it was a somewhat foggy night, 
and the junk had up no lights; but when the 
accident did occur we decidedly blamed the 
Frenchman for showing as great a disregard 
for human life as a Chinaman himself. 

On the fourth day out we entered the muddy 
waters of the Yang-tse, and went up as far as 
the mouth of the Shanghai river ; but here we 
had to stop, as there was not sufficient water 
to take us over the bar. The next morning 
we got moving forward, and arrived at Shanghai 
at about i p.m. There was a considerable 
number of steamers and sailing vessels lying in 
the river, also a Chinese man-of-war, one of the 
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two large ones in the Chinese navy. We had 
arranged to go up to Pekin in company with 
two Englishmen, who travelled in the same 
steamer with us from Singapore to Hong-Kong, 
and again from that to Shanghai, so our 
first inquiry was when we would get a boat for 
Tien-Tsin. We found that a steamer, which was 
said to be a very good one, sailed early the 
next morning, and that passengers had to go 
aboard that night. Of course this was a little 
hurried, but as we had nothing very special to 
do at Shanghai we determined to go. The 
steamer was very small, and the state-rooms few 
but very comfortable. We each got one to our- 
selves, as we found to our joy that we were 
the only passengers. When we rose in the 
morning we were far from Shanghai ; but by 
the yellow colour of the water through which 
we were sailing, we could tell that we were 
still within the influence of the Yang-tse. 
All that day we were sliding rapidly through 
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comparatively smooth water, and the following 
morning, at six o'clock, arrived at Chefoo, where, 
after stopping a few hours, we continued our 
course. 

The captain of the steamer was a Scotchman, 
and we had most excellent porridge to breakfast, 
the first we had seen since leaving home. It 
was made of millet instead of the home meal. 
We amused ourselves by firing with our 
revolvers at bottles hung at the yard-arm, and 
with cards in the evening. It was wonderful 
how much at home we felt in the little vessel. 
On the third day we passed the Takoo Forts 
and entered the Peiho river. The Gulf of 
Petcheli, into which the Peiho runs, is considered 
the Bay of Biscay of the East ; but, at that 
time, we only saw it under its more favourable 
aspects. 

The Peiho is the most winding river imaginable. 
It was shallow, not very broad, and almost 
choked up with junks, so that progression was 
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by no means easy. Many of the turns in it were 
very sharp, and on attempting to round them 
we touched the bank several times. The junks, 
too, were a great nuisance y some of them made 
no effort to keep out of our way. On account 
of the small quantity of water in the river, we 
carried quite a large wave along with us ; and 
as we passed a lot of junks moored close 
together, it caused a considerable commotion 
among them. One broke its moorings, and, 
swinging round, struck the stern of our vessel, 
carrying away part of the bulwarks. The 
surrounding country was very flat, and reminded 
me very strongly of Egypt. On the banks of 
the river we saw a wheelbarrow, with a sail to 
help it along ; but as we did not see any with 
sails afterwards, I presume they cannot be very 
common. The villages, though built of mud, 
seem well put together. 

As we approached Tien-Tsin there was a 
number of merchant vessels, not very large of 
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course, and several gunboats of various nations. 
We found 'tolerable accommodation in an hotel 
kept by an Englishman. The European part 
of Tien-Tsin is next the sea just outside the 
Chinese city. The distance from Tien-Tsin to 
Pekin is about ninety miles, and how to do 
this ninety miles was a subject of consideration. 
There were three ways open tb us. The first 
was by cart, the second by boat, to a place 
within thirteen miles of Pekin, the third by 
horse. The idea of going by cart we never 
entertained ; that mode of locomotion has nothing 
whatever to commend it, beyond the fact that 
it affords leisure to persons of a contemplative 
turn of mind. The river was thought of, but 
as it would be against the stream all the way 
we thought it would be rather tedious, so we 
arranged to ride. 

We thought of starting the next day, but 
found we could not get our passports and make 
our arrangements in time, so would have to 
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wait till the day following. Even had we wished 
it we could not have started the next day, for 
a sandstorm came on which would have stopped 
us effectually. There were plenty of horses to 
choose from, small, sturdy animals. We had two 
carts for our baggage, food, and for our two 
"boys." Our English friends had brought one 
of the boys from Hong-Kong, but he could 
not speak the northern dialect ; the other 
boy we got in Tien-Tsin, to act as cook and 
interpreter. 

About nine o'clock on a Tuesday morning five 
of us left Tien-Tsin, with a maphu, or groom^ 
to guide us. After riding some miles through 
narrow dirty streets we got into the country. 
The road, which had no engineering about it 
and was merely discernible as a road by the 
deep ruts, runs through a most uninteresting 
country, sand most of the way, with occasional 
green bits, and a few trees scattered here and 
there. 
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After riding about twenty miles we stopped at 
a little Chinese inn and had tiffin. We carried 
all our eatables with us, except meat and feggs 
which could be procured at nearly every place. 
We began to feel very stiff after so much of 
what had become to us all an unaccustomed 
exercise ; and when we again mounted I very 
much wondered how I would bd able to sit on 
my horse during the twenty or twenty-five-mile 
ride before us» But, in the meantime a sand- 
storm had come on, and as we passed through 
the village into the open country clouds of 
sand enveloped us, blinding us so that we could 
not see the road in front After struggling for 
a mile or two against the storm, we were 
obliged to turn tail and run back. We took 
refuge in an inn a little nearer than the one 
where we had lunched. 

We were all very glad that we had not 
attempted to go on farther, indeed, I believe it 
would have been impossible to have reached our 
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destination. As it was, one or two of us 
suffered afterwards from sore eyes. 

As this was a fair specimen of the Chinese 
inns we were in, I shall attempt to describe it. 
It was very small, consisting of two rooms; nearly 
half of each room was raised about two feet 
above the floor, and consisted of mud built in 
at the sides with brick ; on the top was a 
piece of not very clean coarse matting — this 
was the bed. We found that under the beds 
a charcoal fire could be made, and as the 
weather was cold this would have been rather 
pleasant ; but we had beqn warned that people 
were not unfrequently found dead in the morn- 
ing, suffocated by the fumes of the charcoal, 
so we preferred suffering the cold to the chance 
of coming to such an untimely end. There 
were two or three chairs and a table in one 
of the rooms, — that was the entire furniture. 
The inn was principally built of mud with a 
brick foundation. We had been told that we 
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would find Chinese inns swarming with vermin, 
but, either we had the good fortune to light 
upon particularly clean ones, or the time of 
the year was unfavourable to such live stock, 
for we never while in China saw any signs of 
them. 

As might be expected we found our beds 
rather hard, but that was not a matter of 
much importance. Sand storms frequently last 
several days, and we were rather afraid of 
being cooped up where we were for some 
time ; but found on rising the following morn- 
ing that the storm had blown over. We soon 
rode off our stiffness, and settled down for 
a pretty long day's ride. The country was 
very much the same as that through which 
we passed the day before. We frequently 
came upon the Peiho, tortuous as near the 
mouth. We rode through many villages, 
some of them very large. In all of them, 
by the wayside, were numbers of men with 
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various articles for sale. Each man had a 
round-shaped box, half-full of pieces of wood 
marked ; the box was shaken, the intending 
purchaser took one of the pieces, and accord- 
ing to the mark on it got more or less than 
he had paid for. The Chinese seem to be 
able to do nothing without gambling in some 
shape or form ; , though of course the higher 
class Chinese do not make their purchases in 
this way. We did not notice nearly so many 
men with spectacles as farther south ; though 
large spectacles with thick tortoiseshell rims 
are frequently worn by learned looking Celes- 
tials. Having gone about twenty miles we 
thought it was time to stop for tiffin, and have 
a rest. After about two hours* rest both we 
and our horses were able to go on again, and 
managed to go more than twelve miles brfore 
stopping for the night. Our abode was similar 
to that of the night previous. After a toler- 
able night's rest we were quite ready to move 

ID 
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on towards the great capital of the Celestials ; 
and our sturdy little horses were quite able to 
cany us, seemingly being but little fatigued by 
their long journey the previous day. 

After riding for several hours, houses began 
to line the sides of the road, and soon after 
we found ourselves close to one of the great 
gates of the outer walls of the city. We 
passed through unchallenged, the passports which 
we had been advised to procure from the Consul 
at Tien-Tsin not being demanded, and were in 
Pekin. Once inside the walls we thought we 
would not have far to go, but found that the 
distance even then was great. The first im- 
pression of the interior of Pekin is not very 
favourable, the houses are low and dirty, the 
streets uneven and very crowded. In passing 
through one of the gates of the wall dividing 
the Chinese from the Tartar city the crush 
was tremendous, I did not see how we were 
to get through without some of us getting our 
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legs severely bruised, but we managed it without 
a mishap. We were fortunate enough to see 
a marriage procession ; the happy pair must 
have been people of some importance for the 
procession was large — many attendants with 
banners, others with musical instruments of 
horrible tone following them. I was almost 
despairing of our ever reaching the wished for 
haven, known as the German Hotel, when in 
a narrow lane we stopped at a door in 
a wall, and it was intimated to us that 
we were to knock there ; we did so, and the 
head of a German, which we found belonged 
to the proprietor, made its appearance. Instead 
of being in a comfortless Chinese inn we were 
soon lounging in a drawing-room which seemed 
luxury itself to our wearied senses. As we 
had breakfasted about six o'clock, and had 
ridden beween twenty and thirty miles since 
that time, we were not unnaturally rather 
hungry, so we intimated that it would be 
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agreeable to us if food could be procured 
without delay. There were no other people 
in the hotel except ourselves; but a Russian, 
a resident in Pekin, took his meals at it. 
Considering where we were, the food was not 
at all bad. Our dinner the first day consisted 
of soup, fish, roast beef, roast fowls, ice creams, 
and fruits. The bedrooms were clean and com- 
fortable and altogether we thought ourselves 
very well off. We did not go sightseeing the 
following day, but gave ourselves and our 

horses a good rest. A few days before we 
were chilled, even with thick clothing on, but 
now the heat was considerable. 

The next day, Saturday, we spent in getting 
some idea of the city. Starting about seven 
o'clock in the morning, with the proprietor of 
the hotel accompanying us as " guide, inter- 
preter, and friend," we rode first to the Temple 
of Heaven, one of the most famous temples in 
China. No foreigners are supposed to be allowed 
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to enter any temple about Pekin, so every door 
had to be opened with a silver key. The temple 
is in a park about a mile square. In itself there 
is nothing whatever to see ; near it is a large 
marble altar, called the Altar of the Sun, visited 
yearly by the Emperor of China. Like every- 
thing else about the temple, or, indeed, about 
Pekin, it has the appearance of falling into 
decay ; grass and weeds almost cover the 
paved road leading to it, and fill up the cre- 
vices between the slabs of marble. Not far off 
is the slaughter-house, where the "poor ox is 
now a victim." The Temple of Agriculture was 
our next place to visit. It is near the Temple 
of Heaven, and situated in a similarly sized 
park. In a dark room were a number of odd- 
looking ploughs, — that was all. My mental 
note on leaving it was that I hated Chinese 
temples. We returned to the hotel for the mid- 
day meal, which was generally called breakfast, 
but was properly lunch, as before rising in 
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the morning, tea and buttered toast was brought 

to us. In the afternoon we visited a Llama 

' temple, which was more interesting than those 

we saw in the morning. There were some fine 

bronzes about it, and specimens of Cloisonne 
work, said to be among the finest in China. 
In another building, connected with the temple, 
was an immense wooden idol, seventy-five feet 
high. We also visted the Temple of Confu- 
cius, and saw the original marble tablets on 
which Confucius' works were written. Before 
entering one of these temples — I forget which 
— we were in danger of being stoned by a mob 
of small boys, but we managed to escape inside. 
Some of our party now returned to the hotel, 
while the rest of us rode outside the city 
to another Llama temple, beside which is a 
marble tomb of curious form. The carving was 
the best we saw in China, but the marble itself 
did not appear to be so good as much we saw 
in India. I believe the monument was erected 
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to some prince, for near the base are a series 
of carvings representing various scenes from 
his life. The ride back, over badly-made roads, 
was very long and tiresome. The streets are 
simply dreadful, — even worse, one of our friends 
remarked, than those of New York. There is 
nothing to complain of as to their width, but 
the centre of them, which is raised a good deal 
above the sides, had been paved, at some very 
remote period, with stones about five feet long 
and two broad ; these stones, having once been 
laid down, have borne the traffic of years with- 
out further attention being paid to them ; the 
consequence isj that many of them are very 
much worn away, while others are out of their 
places altogether, the gaps they leave rendering 
riding over them by no means agreeable. The 
sides of the roads are preferable for riding, but 
here pedestrians and the stalls of sellers come 
in the way. Unlike Canton, the houses are 
nearly all low, and many of them elaborately 
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gilt in front There are no public buildings of 
any size or importance except temples. The 
Emperor's Palace is right in the centre of Pe~ 
kin, in what is known as the ** Forbidden City/" 
into which no European or foreigner can enter 
on any pretext A strong wall surrounds it,, 
with a wide moat The people did not seem 
to be at all ill-natured, or averse to strangers. 

The next day being Sunday we went to the 
little English church within the enclosure of the 
British Legation. The legation is by no means 
imposing : the entrance to it is miserable, but 
I believe a new one is being built Some of 
the residences in it have been recently built in 
English style, but the ambassador himself still 
keeps the old Chinese buildings. In the evening 
we went to the London Missionary Society's 
house, which was some diistance off,, and heard 
a very good sermon, from an American gentle-^ 
man, in the drawing-room. There were about 
thirty-five present. The gentleman who played 
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the harmonium wore a pigtail, and was dressed 
exactly like a Qiinaman ; and at first I was 
inclined to believe that he was one, but found 
he was an Englishman who had assumed the 
Chinese dress, because by so doing he hoped 
to have more influence with the Chinese. I 
believe that Roman Catholic missionaries in 
China, as a rule, assume the Chinese dress, but 
that the Protestants do not think that it is any 
advantage ; and the person I mention is the 
only one who has adopted it In this out-of- 
the-way part of the world one of our party 
was pleased to meet an old college acquaint- 
ance among the congregation. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TDEING at Pekin, it was thought necessary 

that we should pay a visit to, the Great 

Wall of China, which at one part is not very 

far from the city. On Monday we made our 

first move in that direction, but owing to 
visiting a good many places, we only got a 

few miles on our way. We saw the remains of 
part of a wall which had surrounded some 
Pekin of past ages. Our first halt was at a 
temple, in which was a bell fifteen feet high all 
covered with Chinese writing. It is said to be 
the largest in Asia. No European is permitted 
to visit the ruins of the Summer Palace, but we 
went over the ruins of the Emperor's Palace 
and Treasure House. The ruins are very ex- 
tensive, and well worth visiting. The palace 
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was destroyed by the British troops at the time 
they attacked Pekin and burned the Summer 
Palace. It was in an excellent situation on 
the side of a hill, overlooking a small lake. 
Tiles of yellow and green were everywhere to 
be seen ; these being the imperial colours. In 
the lake, and close to the shore, is a large 
marble boat, resting on the ground, of course. 
I don't know for what purpose it was there, or 
see for what it could possibly have been used. 
Thunder and lightning, accompanied by very 
heavy rain, came on, and caused us to make 
the best of our way to the Chinese inn where 
we were to spend the night. The ride to it, 
however, was anything but pleasant, for we were 
so near Pekin that the roads were paved with 
the same enormous stones, some of which, as in 
Pekin, were partly worn away, and others out 
altogether. The rain had made them extremely 
slippery, and had filled up . the holes so that it 
was impossible to tell whether your horse was 
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going to put its foot into a hole an inch deep 
or one a foot deep. The bridges, too, were dan- 
gerous, for like the road they were made of 
huge stones, and like the roads there was some- 
times a stone in the middle missing, so that 
there was nothing to prevent one dropping into 
the river beneath. We arrived, however, safely 
at Haitien. The inn here was by several de- 
grees the best and most comfortable we met 
with in China. 

Here^ as at other places we stopped at in 
Northern China, whenever we arrived a number 
of Chinamen gathered round the door, and fre- 
quently came into the room to get a good look 
at the strangers. One of our English friends 
used sometimes to sketch one or two of them, 
which greatly pleased the others, but was not so 
amusing to the individual so represented. When 
they were being sketched they did not like to 
go away, but I have seen them cover their faces 
with their hands to stop the artist I must say 
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they were always most good-natured, and when 
they got tiresome, as they sometimes did, or a 
little too forward, — as when they tried on some 
boots of ours which were lying on the floor, — 
we had only to tell them, through one of our 
servants, that we wished to be alone, and 
they left us at once. The proprietor of the 
hotel, who had kindly accompanied us to 
Haitien, returned to his hotel and left us to 
take care of ourselves. We had purchased 
some Chinese padded quilts at Pekin, so that 
we were able to have a slightly softer bed to 
sleep on. 

The next day we started to ride to Nankow 
a distance of more than twenty-five miles. 
Not much of interest occurred ; two of the 
horses came down, unseating their riders, but 
no one was hurt. One of these occurred 
while riding at a gentle canter over a sandy 
plain ; the guide's horse tripped suddenly and 
fell on its knees,, and the guide went in a 
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most graceful curve over its head. Before I 
had time to fear he was hurt he was on his 
feet again, laughing good-naturedly at his 
little mishap. Our friend, to whom riding 
was quite a novel sensation, got several tum- 
bles during our journey in North China, and 
even when on his horse the figure he cut was 
rather peculiar. He rode a sturdy white pony 
which was as quiet as a lamb. His knees had 
a decided objection to keep anywhere near the 
horse, and his toes had a tendency to keep at 
right angles to the horse's sides. He sat 
tolerably straight, his right hand, well drawn 
back, held the stick with which he sometimes 
patted the beast when it was necessary to trot, 
his left hand held the reins well over the 
horse's head. To crown all he wore a very 
broad brimmed, flat topped, pith hat. Though 
we laughed at him it may be that some of the 
rest of us looked almost as ridiculous. We 
often chaffed and teased him, though I don't 
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know why the best and cleverest of a party 
should so often be made a butt of by the 
others. 

We had not the same guide that had been 
with us before, and who knew some English, 
but one who didn't know a word. We were to 
stop at some half-way village for lunch, but 
the guide took us on and on, evidently far 
past the place we should have stopped at, till 
at last we found ourselves at Nankow, not a 
little hungry, and with but little chance, as we 
thought, of getting anything to eat for a good 
many hours, as the cart with provisions was 
a long distance behind, and of course it would 
wait some time at the village where we had 
arranged to lunch. I don't know how the mis- 
take occurred ; possibly the guide forgot the 
name of the place we were to stop at Some 
of us went to an eating-house beside the inn 
and got some thin flat scones, and the guide 
did his best to remedy his blunder by bringing 
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US a number of hard boiled eggs, which were 
very acceptable. The scones had certainly a 
very peculiar flavour. It was a very merry 
meal, though somewhat primitive, as of course 
there were neither egg-cups or spoons. 

At Nankow we were fifteen miles from the 
place where the wall is visited, though one need 
not go so far merely to see it. It can be seen, 
but^not easily reached, from the road not half 
that distance from Nankow. As the road to 
it is along a narrow ravine, up the very rough 
dry bed of a river, horses cannot be taken up 
with any degree of safety, so the next morning 
donkeys instead of horses were brought for us. 
Nearly all the saddles were most uncomfortable, 
one or two scarcely fit to be sat on at all ; 
mine did not look very promising, but turned 
out to be the most comfortable. Our progress 
was very slow and tedious; when we thought 
we had gone about ten miles, we found we had 
only gone five. The cold, too, was intense as 
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contrasted with the heat of the previous day, 
and it was raining. The donkeys found paths 
for themselves along the rocky bed. One had 
to watch carefully to keep his legs from being 
crushed against the high stones, between some 
of which there was scarcely room for the 
donkeys to pass. Long before we reached our 
destination, we saw the wall running over a 
ridge of hills to our right, and it was proposed 
that, having seen it, we should not continue our 
comfortless journey, but turn back to Nankow ; 
however, as this proposition did not meet with 
general approval we went on. At last we saw 
the wall right before us ; we were soon beside 
it, and, by going up a half ruined tower, got 
on the top, where we sat down to rest. 

Just where we hit upon the wall is a gate- 
way, beyond which it is not by any means 
safe to go without being well armed. It is 
true that in North China some of us always* 

carried revolvers, but that was not absolutely 

1 1 
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necessary, while beyond the wall no one would 
think of going unarmed. 

The part of the wall we saw was in tolerably 
good preservation, though a few stones were out 
here and there. Just as we got to it the rain 
ceased, and we could see it stretching over the 
ridges of hills to either side of us. Every few 
hundred yards there are towers, which I suppose 
were meant to be garrisoned ; but it certainly 
would need a country with a population like 
China to garrison all the towers on a wall 
3,000 miles long. The wall is a good height 
and fifteen feet thick at the top. Of course, 
though utterly useless now, still I can imagine 
that it must once have been a considerable 
protection against the savage tribes. Being 
one of the seven wonders of the world I 
suppose we should have gone into raptures 
over it, but only one of our party managed to 
get up the proper amount of enthusiasm. It 
certainly is not such a fine specimen of a wall 
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as the one round Pekin. We lunched on the 
top, and had a rest before setting out on our 
tedious return journey. We arrived safely at 
Nankow in the evening. One of our party 
found his saddle so uncomfortable at starting 
that he walked nearly the whole way. When 
ladies do the journey they generally go in a 
sort of machine shaped like a palanquin, but 
with shafts. It is slung between two mules 
going tandem fashion. 

Before leaving Nankow, we were handed our 
hotel bill, which amounted to 6,000 cash ; 
this at first looked alarming till we remem- 
bered the value of cash. It is rather a 
bother to carry money in North China, for 
cash are almost the only coins used, and it 
takes such a tremendous number of them to 
represent any value. One feels quite liberal in 
giving any one a gratuity, for in order to give 
away the value of sixpence you need to give 
at least two handfuls of cash. The Chinese 
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carry the cash strung on cord and hung round 
the neck. 

We turned to go back' to Pekin by a 
different way from that by which we had left 
it, in order that we might see some more 
places of interest. About eight miles from 
Nankpw we came to the tombs of the Ming 
Kings. There is a considerable number of 
them, all some little distance apart. We visited 
the largest. One of the buildings in connection 
with the tomb — a large hall supported by 
massive wooden pillars, is the finest I saw in 
China. There was a good deal of yellow tiling 
about the roof. In the enclosure were some 
immense blocks of marble. In a very large 
mound of earth behind the building, the king 
is buried. Some miles from the tombs, we 
rode along a paved avenue, lined with huge 
figures of men and beasts. Each one was 
sculptured out of a single block of marble, but 
I must say that some of the beasts were very 
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badly done. Being on an open plain with no 
trees near they looked very odd indeed. , A 
few miles farther on we came to a large walled 
town called Chang-ping-Chow, where we had 
lunch. Here we were only about seven miles 
from Tang-Shan where we intended to spend 
the night. The guide did not seem to be at 
all certain about the exact way, so finding out 
the direction he struck off across the country. 
Our little horses carried us very well ; whenever 
there was an opportunity they were ready to 
be off at full gallop. There are hot springs at 
Tang-Shan, and the former emperors had a 
palace there. We visited it, and found that 
like everything else in China it is badly kept, 
and falling into decay; indeed, it is more 
dilapidated than ' any place we had seen. 
There were several fine marble tanks, the 
water in them very warm, warmer than it 
would be pleasant to bathe in, I imagine. 
We were still about twenty miles from Pekin. 
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We set out for it the next morning, and there 
being no place worth visiting on the way, arrived 
there about one o'clock. Later in the afternoon 
we thought we would go shopping, and as our 
horses were tired, try how we liked travelling 
by Chinese carts ; each cart held two, and was 
drawn by one or two mules. I found the mode 
of progression simply dreadful over the paved 
streets of Pekin. I was shaken about like a 
pea in a rattle. I might have been better off than 
I was, for the proprietor of the hotel, who was 
in the machine with me, told me to go right 
inside the cart, while he himself sat on one of 
the shafts, where, I believe, the shaking was not 
nearly so great. In one of the shops we entered 
we were offered tea all round. Out of politeness 
I drank mine, but with a great effort, as it was 
very nasty stuff. The following day, Saturday, 
we did not go to see any place in particular. 

On that day the hotel was a centre of attrac- 
tion in a small way, for there was a sale of 
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most of the things in it. The reason of the 
sale was that the proprietor, his wife and family, 
were about to leave Pekin and return to their 
native land, so that if future visitors to Pekin 
find the German Hotel still in existence, and 
stay there, they will not have the same obliging 
host to pilot them everywhere, at all times and 
seasons, expecting nothing in return. 

On Monday we finally left Pekin, but before 
doing so visited the Observatory, which is close 
to the wall ; the instruments are all of bronze 
and very large. We went out by one of the 
great gateways of the city, through which none 
of us are ever likely to pass again. On looking 
back only the wall of the city was to be seen, 
as there are no buildings of any height. The 
Chinese have a religious aversion to towers, or 
lofty buildings of any kind ; they believe that 
they only serve to attract the evil spirits of the 
air and draw them down to earth. 

We had decided to go down to Tien-Tsin by 
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boat, as the current would be with us, and it 
would be shorter and easier than riding. But 
first we had a ride of thirteen miles over a very 
rerugh road before reaching the nearest part of 
the river. We found that one of our servants, 
whom we had sent down to the river some 
hours previous, had procured two boats for us. 
One was larger than the other, and in it we 
ate, and sat most of the time. The boats are 
long, not very broad, and blunt at the bows ; 
but still, if they get any wind and set sail, they 
go through the water very fast. In each is a long 
cabin, almost half of which is raised about two 
feet above the floor, to serve as a bed. At the 
stern of the boat was the kitchen. The boats 
were very clean, but our first night on board 
was not very comfortable, as the cold was severe. 
The next day was the first day of summer, and 
a most beautiful day it was, though almost too 
warm at mid-day. We noticed everything looked 
much greener than when going to Pekin. The 
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spring had been most unsettled, and an unusual 
amount of rain had fallen, so good crops were 
expected. 

Our progress was not very great ; sometimes 
the men rowed us, sometimes walked along the 
shore towing us, sometimes we got the sail set, 
but never for long, owing to the windings of 
the river, which made the wind that was favour- 
able one minute be right against us the next. 
We were frequently stopped altogether by the 
great numbers of boats coming i;p stream. We 
expected to be in Tien-Tsin early the next 
morning, but, when we rose, found we were 
still a long distance from it. The weather had 
suddenly changed, and was so cold that even 
with rugs over us we could not keep warm 
on deck. At half-past six, p.m., when about 
a couple of miles from the hotel, we found the 
river completely blocked up in front of us with 
boats. There were so many boats that we wire 
told it would be utterly hopeless for us to get 
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on for several hours : so, not wishing to get 
into the hotel in the middle of the night, or to 
spend another night aboard the boats, we left 
our baggage in the charge of our servants, and 
went ashore, under the guidance of one of the 
boatmen. 

It was getting dark, and we had about two 
miles to go through narrow streets, the dirtiest 
and most slippery I ever walked on. Several 
times one of us missed his footing and came 
down. It was a great relief to get into the 
broader and cleaner streets of the European 
part of the town. Before going to the hotel 
we noticed a steamer, which we thought might 
possibly be going to Shanghai. We inquired 
on board and found that we were right, and 
that it started the next morning. This suited 
us admirably, as Tien-Tsin has no attraction, 
and we were in a hurry to get back to Shanghai. 
We found room at the hotel, where we anxiously 
awaited the arrival of our luggage. As it did 
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not turn up, the idea suggested itself to us that 
our servants and the boatmen had conspired to 
possess themselves of it altogether, and we began 
to think of means for its recovery. Our minds 
were put at rest in the morning by the appear- 
ance of our servants with the luggage. The 
block on the river had been greater than we 
had imagined it, for it was not till daylight that 
they were enabled to approach the hotel. At 
Tien-Tsin, having no further need for ouf servant, 
we paid him off. I must say we had every 
reason to be satisfied with him. As far as we 
could judge, he did not cheat us at all ; he 
cooked well, and was nK)st obliging. 

We left Tien-Tsin about nine in the morning. 
It was blowing a gale ; and the steamer, being 
very high out of the water, got the full benefit 
of it, and was blown ashore several times in 
trying to go round some of the sharp bends of 
the river. Even when we ran pretty high on 
to the bank we got off again without difficulty. 
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I believe that serious accidents to boats, by 
running on to the banks, never occur. When 
we got into the more open part of the river, 
opposite the Takoo Forts, we found it was very 
rough. The channel is very shallow ; but vessels, 
by always making for a certain point on the 
shore, have scraped a sufficiently deep one for 
themselves ; we, however, being blown out of 
the channel by the wind, had to bump across 
the bar as best we could. We had not crossed 
the bar long before some of us betook ourselves 
to our cabins, where we spent most of our time. 
We were quite ready now to believe that the 
Gulf of Petcheli is the Bay of Biscay of the 
East. The boat we were in was not very large, 
and all her first-class accommodation was right 
forward, so that we felt the motion of the vessel 
very much. We could not attempt to go on 
deck, the water was coming over so freely. The 
next day we were at Chefoo, and as we were 
in the lee of the land there had three hours 
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quietness. We had not left Chefoo many hours, 
however, when, on rounding a point, we again 
found ourselves exposed to a heavy sea, and 
again the dinner table had not its full complement 
of passengers. 

The following day, Sunday, was very fine 
but we were still rolling about a good deal. 
Two American missionaries on board gave us' 
a great deal of information about China and 
the Chinese. Early on Sunday we were in the 
yellow waters of the Yang-tse, and by half- 
past five had stopped opposite Shanghai. One 
thing we had remarked when in Shanghai before 
was that the modes of conveyance are entirely 
different from those at Hong-Kong ; instead of 
the sedan-chair, the jinricksha, or man-power 
carriage, a machine now well-known over Japan, 
has been introduced, and is a great improve- 
ment. The Chinese themselves generally go 
in, or rather on, a curiously-shaped machine, 
having one large wheel, with a seat at each 
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Side, a man frequently sits on one side and 
carries baggage on the other. Although not 
quite similar, they always suggest home wheel- 
barrows to one. Of course there are some 
horse carriages, but they are all the property 
of wealthy residents. I must do the Central 
Hotel at Shanghai the justice to say that I 
think it is th^ best we met with in the East. 

Our minds were now turned t9wards Japan, 
and the quickest way of getting there. We 
found that a steamer was to sail on Tuesday 
morning. By it we made up our minds to go, 
but as our English friends were obliged to stay 
a little longer at Shanghai, we had to part 
from them. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

1 ?ARLY on Tuesday morning we went on 
board the Mitsu Bishi Company's steamer 
Nagoya Mariiy and leaving the wonderful 
Chinese, with their up-side-down way of doing 
things, behind, turned towards Japan, — that 
country which of late years has attracted so 
much attention, and which so many visitors 
have pronounced to be nearer perfection than 
any country they have seen. 

The Nagoya Maru was an American-built 
vessel, an old-fashioned walking-beam paddle 
steamer. Though belonging to a Japanese 
Company she was officered by Englishmen or 
Americans. She was very broad, by no means 
fast, and with a very small sea on, pitched 
a good deal, and seemed anything but a desir- 
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able boat in bad weather. The passenger 
accommodation was very fair, and at the top 
of the saloon companion was a large room 
fitted up as a drawing-room. On Wednesday, 
just before sunset, we could make out the 
southern extremity of the Corea, far to the 
north. We arrived at Nagasaki very early on 
the morning of the third day, and thus missed 
seeing the beautiful entrance to the harbour. 
Knowing the harbour of Nagasaki was a com- 
petitor for the honour of being the most 
beautiful in the world, it was not without 
considerable expectations that we went on deck 
to look about us. I must say that I, at least, 
was decidedly disappointed with it. It was 
pretty, certainly, but not by any means strik- 
ingly beautiful ; and very small. Not very 
high hills surrounded it, and the town occupied 
one side of the bay. One of the first things 
that struck us was the decided inferiority of 
the ordinary Japanese trading junks to those 
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of China. Our first view of Japanese life was 
over the side of the steamer, at the sturdy 
almost naked coolies working alongside. They 
seemed good-natured and worked away merrily, 
but still I am afraid our feeling again was one 
of disappointment. As the steamer was to 
stay most of the day at Nagasaki, we went 
ashore to get a glance at the town. We drove 
through a number of streets, which compared 
favourably with any we saw in China, being 
fairly broad, and well kept. We visited one 
or two temples, not very interesting, and, at a 
picturesquely situated tea-house, took Japanese 
tea for the first time. The boat* did not get 
away till about midnight, so we again missed 
seeing the entrance to the harbour. 

Early in the morning I was awakened. On 
getting up and looking out of the port I saw 
an island ; so fancying we were in the far-famed 
Inland Sea, I went on deck as quickly as 
possible, only to find that the island was a 
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solitary one, the Inland Sea still far ahead, and 
the morning raw and cold. We got a great, 
and by no means agreeable, addition to the 
number of passengers at Nagasaki — officers and 
soldiers from the war then raging in the island 
of Satsuma. Most of them were more or less 
wounded, and they took no care to conceal 
their wounds. We found that it would be 
evening before the Inland Sea would be 
reached, and I began to fear if we did not 
miss it altogether, that at least we would 
not see the best part. In order to miss as 
little as possible I got up the following morn- 
ing about five o'clock, to be followed shortly 
by other passengers. We were well rewarded, 
for we were in the midst of the most lovely 
scenery. On all sides rose beautiful islands, 
some thickly clothed with trees, others with 
their green grassy slopes dipping into the 
waveless sea. All the islands were high ; on 
many of them was a little village, surrounded 
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with cultivated ground. The sun, which was 
just rising, got behind a thick bank of cloud, 
and for a time things looked less charming. 

The water became a little more open, but soon 

again we were winding our way amid scores of 

islands. A fleet of native fishing-boats we came 

suddenly upon, instead of detracting from the 

scene, only served to make it more enchanting. 

This scenery lasted for several hours, and I 

really cannot imagine anything that would make 

it more beautiful, it is already so perfect. I 

know not what scenery we missed during the 

night, but I am convinced it could not surpass 

what we saw. About three o'clock of the same 

day, the Inland Sea, with its 3,000 islands, was 

left behind, and we were anchored off Kobe, 

the European part of Hiogo. The last of the 

islands were almost out of sight on the horizon. 

We finally left the Nagoya Maru at Kobe, as 

we intended to proceed overland to Yokohama. 

We found the passports — without which no one 
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can go far in Japan — awaiting us at the 
English Consurs, we having written some time 
before, asking for them. There was a good deal 
of shipping in the bay, and the English popu- 
lation seemed considerable. There is not a great 
deal to see in Kobe, or in the regularly Japanese 
town of Hiogo, except the Japanese themselves. 
The men were, for the most part, short, square, 
and very stout : they seemed good-natured and 
merry. One of our party thought them greatly 
inferior to the Chinese. The extraordinary high 
wooden sandals which all, both men and women, 
except the coolies, wear, make their walk very 
ungainly. The women don't walk much better 
with them than the Chinese women with their 
small feet. The married women, with their teeth 
blackened, and their lips reddened, looked very 
hideous ; but some of those who were not so 
disfigured had rather pleasant faces: We wished 
to spend a day at Osaka, one of the few towns 
to which there is as yet a railway. We were 
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prevented from going one day by rain, but the 
next managed to get off. It is about an hour's 
journey from Kobe. We took jinrickshas, and 
in company with an Englishman and a Scotch- 
man, who had ctome from Shanghai iq the s^ime 
steamer with us, set off to explore the city. 
We had been told that Osaka was a good place 
for making purchases, so we visited innumerable 
" curio" shops, with an eye to investments, but I 
must say we were somewhat disappointed at the 
articles displayed, and rather horrified at the 
prices asked. The town is very large, and very 
regularly built, all the streets being at right 
angles. It is intersected by a broad river and 
numerous canals. The principal sight was the 
Old Fort. Some of the stones of it were the 
largest I ever saw in a building, not excepting 
those we saw in Egypt. We were the more 
surprised at seeing such huge stones, since stone 
is so little used in Japan. From the fort a good 
view of the town is obtained. No high buildings 
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are seen in the city; not, as in Chinese towns, 
for fear of attracting the evil spirits of the air> 
but for a much more practical reason — to be 
able the better to withstand the frequent earth- 
quakes which occur. We visited an exhibition 
of industries open at the time, but were not 
struck with the display. We lunched in one of 
the beautifully clean native inns, but on food 
brought with us, as we did not care to 
be altogether dependent on what the Japanese 
would offer. Of course we had to take off our 
boots before going on the spotless mats. Osaka 
is not one of the Treaty ports, so only some 
half-dozen Englishmen in the service of the 
Japanese Government are permitted to live there. 
We returned to Kobe the same evening, to finish 
our preparations for our overland journey to 
Yokohama. 

There were two great highways, by either of 
which it was possible for us to reach Yokohama 
— the Tokaido and Nagasendo. The Tokaido is 
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the southern route ; it runs along at no great 
distance from the coast, and is the shortest and 
easiest travelled, being flat nearly all the way. 
By far the greater number of travellers who go 
overland at all go by it, although, I believe, the 
scenery is by no means fine, except near Yokohama. 

The Nagasendo runs right through the country, 
and as the greater part of it is among mountains, 
the scenery is much more interesting. The 
people living along it, being less accustomed to 
foreigners, are more like what the Japanese were 
when Japan was as yet as a sealed book to out- 
siders. The objection to the road is that it is 
in many places far too steep for jinrickshas. We 
determined, however, to go by it, preferring rather 
to have the fine scenery, though with it there 
might be some slight additional inconveniences. 

Although all preparations for the journey are 
made at Kobe, Kioto is, strictly speaking, the 
beginning of the journey ; for it is connected 
by train with Kobe, and from it all parties start, 
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whether going by the Tokaido or Nagasendo. 
We got a servant at Kobe — a Japanese boy — 
who, although he had a Japanese name of his 
own, always went by the classical one of Caesar. 
Kioto being one of the principal towns of Japan, 
we meant to spend a few days there. A journey 
of about three hours by train brought us to 
Kioto, where we arrived about noon. We sent 
our baggage off to the hotel, while we took 
jinrickshas, each with two men to draw them, . 
and set off for a place about fifteen miles distant, 
where, in a river, there were some rapids said to 
be worth going down. Part of the way — when 
we got among some hills — was pretty. In three 
hours we reached the river ; it was much swollen 
by recent rain, and was flowing very fast. By 
a very primitive bridge we crossed it, and entered 
at once into negotiations with some boatmen to 
take us down. They being unwilling, however — 
perhaps on account of the rapidity of the current 
— ^we walked a little way along the bank till 
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we came to others ready to do our will. We 
all, jinricksha-men and jinrickshas, got into a 
large canoe-shaped boat and shoved off. There 
were four boatmen to guide us. We started at a 
good pace, and in a few minutes were in the 
rapids. The boat was very elastic and light, 
and bent with the water. We dashed down one 
rapid — a moment's pause — then down another, 
the water boiling and seething around us, grazed 
past rocks, going at the rate of at least twenty 
miles an hour. Sometimes we seemed to fly ; 
now down a waterfall several feet high, again in 
among rocks. Several times the water came into 
the boat, but never in any quantity. More than 
once it seemed as though we must inevitably 
be dashed to pieces on a rock, but the boatmen 
were skilful, and always managed to get us safely 
past, though not always without considerable 
effort. The river was very deep, and fairly wide. 
But during the excitement we still had time to 
look at the scenery through which we passed, 
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but which seemed to pass us like a panorama. 
From either bank rose mountains, nearly perpen- 
dicular, and completely covered with pink azaleas. 
In about an hour we stopped, and landed 
within six miles of Kioto. There had been 
several showers during* the day, but it now 
began to rain steadily. We got into our jin- 
rickshas, and arrived at the Maruyama Hotel 
about nine o'clock. The hotel was something 
between a European inn and a Japanese tea- 
house. The rooms were fitted up in European 
style — that is to say, there were tables and 
chairs, and bedsteads in the bedrooms ; but the 
walls and partitions were made of open wooden 
panels covered with white paper. There were 
no doors or windows, for the panels were all 
sliding. The floors were covered with neat 
Japanese matting. The food was fair, and alto- 
gether the place was not uncomfortable. The 
hotel was situated on the side of a hill, the 
immense city lying stretched below. 
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The next day we spent in seeing the town. 
First we visited an annual exhibition held there. 
It was of considerable extent, and there were 
some very pretty things, both old and new, in 
it, all of course of Japanese workmanship. We 
then visited a number of temples, all of them very 
large, built of wood, and neatly thatched. The 
floors were covered with the usual oblong mats. 
The rest of the day was spent in " curio'* 
shops. Kioto is not nearly so regularly mapped 
out as Osaka, but it is larger, and seems a very 
busy place. It is also the official residence of 
the Mikaido. 

On Saturday morning we left Kioto. We 
went in jinrickshas for the first seven or eight 
miles, till we came to the edge of Lake Biwa, 
where we hoped to get one of the small steamers 
which ply on it to take us to a place almost at 
the far end of the lake, not far from the Naga- 
sendo. We thought it would be shorter and 
pleasanter to go by water than by the road, 
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besides giving us an opportunity of seeing one 
of the largest lakes in Japan. After waiting 
about two hours we got a boat, going the way 
we wished. It was a very small paddle steamer, 
entirely in the charge of Japanese. One saloon 
ran along nearly her whole length. A small 
part of the after end of it was partly separated 
from the rest, and a piece of carpet put on it ; 
this we were to take possession of. On the top 
of the saloon was piled up cargo, making the 
boat very unsteady. There were a great many 
Japanese passengers, though no other foreigners 
but ourselves. When we started, the boat began 
to swing about very much ; fortunately it was 
calm, though, even as things were, it was by no 
means safe. The captain very wisely made all 
the passengers go below, to lessen the top weight, 
and to act as ballast, by being below the level 
of the water. Even then the vessel continued 
to roll in a very disagreeable manner. We were 
kept below for five or six hours, till, on stopping 
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at a little village, some of the cargo was put 
ashore, and we could with some safety go on 
deck. Of course the sail was very uncomfortable, 
as several times it seemed that we were going 
to roll over altogether. We saw almost nothing 
of the lake, and the little we did see was by no 
means remarkable ; low hills surround it. It is 
very large, being about sixty miles long, and of 
considerable breadth in places. We landed at a 
place called Maibara, and got into an inn thera 
We dined almost entirely off preserved meat, and 
other eatables we had with us. Some chairs and 
a table had been procured from some place — 
probably the police office — so that we were very 
well off. There was no other furniture in the 
room, unless the brazier full of live charcoal, for 
the use of smokers, could be called furniture. 

At bedtime a number of thick padded quilts 
were brought, which, with what we already had, 
made beds by no means to be despised. The 
following day being Sunday we rested. We 
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attempted to stroll about outside, but were com- 
pletely driven in by the great heat. We had 
not expected to find the temperature so high. 
On Monday we started early in jinrickshas, and 
went over forty miles before stopping at the 
village of Unuma. Several times we had to 
change both jinricksha-men and jinrickshas. It 
is really wonderful the way these men can run 
along with one for miles. Stories are told of 
them having taken travellers almost incredible 
distances in one day. Only once did we meet 
with a jinricksha-man unable to do his work. 
The road was rather hilly, and the man feeble 
and old. At first he pulled a little, but it soon 
was evident that his running days were past. 
We had not gone far when he began merely to 
run alongside the jinricksha, leaving his partner 
to do the work. To this his partner made no 
objection, but pulled away ; but when to help 
himself along he laid hold of the jinricksha, his 
Jong-suffering colleague was at length obliged 
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to remonstrate. At every one of the many- 
tea-houses the various jinricksha- men stopped to 
rest at we were offered a cup of the colourless, 
and by no means agreeably- tasted, Japanese tea. 
At first I took it, but soon got tired of it, and 
but seldom took it again. The country we passed 
through was very flat, and there was no scenery 
of interest. We crossed several broad, unbridged 
rivers in large flat-bottomed boats. 

The many villages we passed through seemed 
clean and comfortable ; there were no hovels to 
be seen. We had heard it remarked before, and 
it certainly struck me as being true, that there 
was a good deal of resemblance in them to the 
Javanese villages. We started off* again on 
Tuesday morning, and did about fifteen miles 
in jinrickshas. Most of the way the road lay 
near a very rapid river. When we had gone 
that distance we got among hills, too steep for 
the jinrickshas, so we had to go on on foot; 
pack horses took the luggage. We managed to 
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do nineteen miles before evening, but it was 
pretty stiff walking, as it was up and down hill 
the whole way, no parts level, or nearly level. 
The scenery was pretty ; for, besides the smaller 
hills around us, we could see snowy peaks in the 
distance. We were all rather tired when we 
got into the inn at Oi, and were very ready for 
the dinner which was speedily prepared. One 
great advantage connected with the preserved 
meat is that it can be got ready for use so 
quickly. We were not very fortunate in our 
choice of inns this time. Our rooms on the 
first floor did not look nearly so inviting as 
those we had in the other places where we 
stopped. 

On Wednesday morning, off again shortly after 
six, on foot. We started with the intention of 
walking a little less than thirty miles, but as the 
sun rose higher it became very warm indeed, and, 
when we had gone fourteen miles and stopped 
for lunch, I at least felt that I would scarcely 
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like to attempt walking the rest of the way. 
Pack-horses, however, were procurable, so we 
got them ; but one of our party, heedless of the 
burning sun, preferred walking. The pack-horses 
were very poor beasts ; they had immense high 
saddles, with a padded quilt thrown over the 
top of them, and there being no reins, or any- 
thing of that sort, they had to be led. Like 
most other Japanese horses, they were very 
vicious, and in consequence kept muzzled. 

Nearly all the way the scenery was beautiful ; 
for miles we went along the sides of hills, with 
a sparkling blue river winding its way through 
the valleys beneath us, and mountains not far 
distant, from which the snow had not" yet dis- 
appeared. I had expected Japan to be pretty 
— perhaps rather grotesque — but I certainly did 
not expect to see mountain scenery rivalling that 
of Switzerland. The villages, too, had changed 
somewhat in appearance, now that we had got 
out of the plains ; the houses, instead of tiles, 

13 
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had wooden roofs with stones on them, and 
altogether very much resembled Swiss chilets. 
The scenery on Thursday was very much the 
same as it was on Wednesday — mountains, rivers> 
valleys — all beautiful. Many of the hills were 
covered with pink azaleas. Several of the 
mountains were about 10,000 feet high, and on 
some were splendid pine forests. On Friday we 
all started on horseback. The scenery of the 
first part of the journey was similar to that of 
the two previous days ; but after crossing a very 
high steep ridge of hill, we got on to tolerably 
level ground, where, for the last few miles, we 
got the comparative luxury of jinrickshas. On 
Saturday we had again to take to pack-horses, 
as we had to cross a pass 5,500 feet high. 
The ascent was steep, but when we got to the 
top the view was magnificent. Behind us lay 
stretched the hills and valleys we had recently 
passed ; beyond, the snow-capped mountains, 
with heavy thunder-clouds hanging about their 
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summits ; before us an undulating plain, with 
mountains in the background, bright with sun- 
shine ; and among the mountains was the volcano 
of Asama Yama, with smoke ascending from its 
crater. 

On Sunday we rested as usual. Although a 
very considerable height above the sea, the 
weather was oppressively warm. We went 6n 
in jinrickshas seventeen miles to Oiwaka, a place 
not far from Asama Yama, and from which we 
intended to go up the volcano. We had meant 
to make the ascent the day we arrived at 
Oiwaka, but as there were clouds on the top 
of the volcano, we thought it better to wait 
till the next morning. 

The next morning we were up about five as 
usual, had breakfast, and started off on foot 
with a sturdy Jap to guide us. At the inn we 
were about 4,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, and the volcano, which was about 3,000 
more, did not look very formidable; but we 
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heard it was three rees, or seven and a half 

mil as to the top. For the first hour's walking 

j there was a path up a long gradual slope, but 

* after passing through some stunted trees both 

path and vegetation ceased altogether, and the 
ascent became steeper. On we toiled, the top 
seeming as far off as ever. Though we were 
I dressed almost entirely in linens it was hot work. 

We soon got among cinders and lava, walking 

becoming every minute more difficult, and the 

higher we went the steeper it got. We had to 

work our way along on our hands and feet, and 

stop to rest every few minutes. The guide 

himself could not go much better than we could. 

It was by far the hardest piece of work I ever 

did. However, as the top was still unclouded, 

we thought that at least we would be rewarded 

for our pains ; but here again we were doomed 

to disappointment, for, but a few minutes before 

we reached the wished-for point, mist came 

sweeping along, and when we got to the edge 
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of the crater nothing^ was to be seen but a few 
yards of the chasm, and the smoke mingling 

with the mfst, till it was impossible to tell the 
one from the other. We did not even get an 
idea of the size of the crater, for the guide 
thought it would be unsafe for us to wait any 
time, as it might be difficult to find our way 
back. As we turned our backs on the crater 
a very heavy hail shower came on. The large 
hailstones hurt us severely, our thin clothing 
being little protection against them. We went 
down hill very fast, sending small avalanches 
before us. We got a number of tumbles — poor 
Caesar, who had come along with us, being 
peculiarly unfortunate — for we wore boots with 
heels, and he had only ^ on the grass sandals 
which jinricksha coolies use when running over 
rough roads. We were about half way down, 
and had got ourselves dry after the hail, when 
a thunder shower came on, and drenched us more 
completely than before. 
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We arrived at the hotel not so tired as I 
expected, and very ready for the lunch which 
was soon prepared. Lunch over, we felt quite 
ready to go on again. We went a few miles in 
jinrickshas, but again getting among hills, we 
had to walk. We went up a pass for a mile or 
two, then down for five or six miles. Down the 
pass the scenery was very pretty, the hills thickly- 
wooded, except the tops, which were bare rugged 
rocks. For the last day or two the rivers had 
all been running in the direction we were going 
while in the first part of the journey they ran the 
opposite way. As far as the Nagasendo was 
concerned the fine scenery was passed. The next 
day, the road being comparatively level, we did 
about thirty miles in jinrickshas. This brought 
us to Takasaki, at which we could get a stage 
coach, in the shape of a waggonette and pair of 
horses, to take us into Yedo — or Tokio, as it is 
now always called — the following day. Stages 
have only been recently introduced into Japan, 
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and, I believe, are only to be met with in the 
region of Tokio and Yokohama. The drive of 
sixty miles to Tokio, over perfectly flat country, 
was very uninteresting, though we managed to 
do it in pretty good time ; for we arrived at 
the railway station about three o*clock, and caught 
a train for Yokohama the same day. The distance 
of Yokohama from Tokio is about eighteen miles. 
I think we had every reason to be satisfied 
with our overland trip. I feel sure the difficulties 
of it must be exaggerated, or many more Euro- 
pean travellers would go by the Nagasendo. We 
only saw one European the whole time. The 
people, too, did not seem to be very familiar with 
Europeans, for sometimes about half the popula- 
tion of a village would turn out to look at us ; 
and when we stopped at any place numbers 
gathered round and watched our every move- 
ment. But if there were few European travellers 
there were enough Japanese ones. Among the 
hills we met crowds of them. Many of them 
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were old women, chiefly pilgrims, toiling wearily 
towards some sacred spot in the heart of the 
country. We found the people much pleasanter 
than those who were accustomed to Europeans. 
They were sedulously polite, one would say cring- 
ing, were it not that to each other they are almost 
equally polite. No one enters your room without 
bowing to the ground, children on the road 
frequently bow, and if you are about to meet a 
man on horseback he will dismount till you are 
past. 

Education is not neglected, for nearly every 
village is provided with a school. The children 
are very numerous, and it seems a rule that every 
little girl able to walk herself, should carry a still 
smaller child on her back. 

We never attempted to live on the native food, 
for the Japanese seem to live entirely on boiled 
rice, of which they ate immense quantities, with 
perhaps the tail of a fish thrown in. Like the 
Chinese, for eating with, they use nothing but 
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chopsticks. Our bread failed before our jour- 
ney was half over ; but we had a considerable 
quantity of biscuits which did as a substitute, 
though a poor one* We were never at a loss for 
something to drink, for almost every few yards 
along the road were streams of beautifully cool 
water. Frequently at our dinner, chairs and a 
table were brought from some place ; but several 
times we had to dine lounging on the floor beside 
a table scarcely a foot high. The native pillows 
are a very peculiar shape, but fortunately we were 
never obliged to use them. They are very sniall, 
and of wood, with a crescent-shaped padded top, 
which fits the neck of the sleeper. The peculiar 
shape is owing to the very elaborate way both 
men and women have their hair done. If they 
used ordinary pillows they would require their 
hair done every day. While now, they only get it 
done once a week. Already, in and near the 
treaty ports, a great many of the men wear their 
hair cut short. 
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We had been suffering from one of the incon- 
veniences of travel, not having received home 
letters for a long time ; but at Yokohama we 
found a whole budget waiting us. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A T Yokohama we met a great number of 
"Globe Trotters," whom we had come 
across several times before ; among them our 
two English friends, whom we had left at 
Shanghai, who, coming from Kobe by water, 
had arrived before us, Yokohama is now one of 
the largest foreign settlements in the East, having 
a European population of about 2,000. Facing 
the sea are the various consulates, hotels, and 
other large European buildings ; behind is 
the native town, which has recently sprung up. 
Scarcely staying a whole day in Yokohama, I 
went off to Tokio with a townsman of my own, 
and found shelter within the boundaries of the 
British Legation. The present legation has been 
built quite recently ; it is very pleasantly situated 
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on a considerable elevation, and contains a 
number of houses, all of which seem very com- 
fortable. The ambassador's house, though of 
course, much larger than the others, is similar 
to them in appearance, and like them, is built 
of the familiar red brick. 

This visit of a day or two to Tokio was not 
paid with the purpose of sight-seeing, so I 
contented myself with visiting one or two public 
gardens. The finest of these are near the British 
Legation, where the Mikaido's palace used to be. 
It is surrounded by a wall and a broad moat. 
There is still some water in the moat, the surface 
of which is nearly covered with the sacred plant 
of Japan — the lotus flower. 

On Sunday, in Tokio, religious service was 
held in the morning in a Japanese house con- 
verted into a church ; and in the afternoon, in 
one of the rooms of the ambassador's house. 

We spent a few days more at Yokohama 
before going for another trip into the country. 
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There is not much to do there. The principal 
occupation for visitors seems to be to spend 
most of their time in "curio" shops, endeavour- 
ing to get the shopmen to sell goods at 
reasonable prices. In one or two of the larger 
shops, indeed, the prices are marked on the 
goods as at home. 

I took a walk outside the town by a road 
made a number of years ago for the use of 
Europeans. It was found to be very dangerous 
for a European to venture on one of the high- 
ways unprotected, in the days when the two- 
sworded gentlemen were allowed to go at large ; 
for frequently, without provocation, some of the 
Samourai would set upon the defenceless Euro- 
pean and kill him. In the graveyard at 
Yokohama are to be seen the inscriptions over 
the remains of many who were murdered in 
this way. This road, then, was made in order 
that Europeans might get walking exercise 
without endangering their lives. 
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We had made all preparations to start for 
Nikko, famous for its " temples, about ninety 
miles distant from Yokohama ; but we had 
been advised by several authorities on Japan, 
not to go direct, but to go back along the 
Nagasendo, sixty miles, and from there take 
a journey of several days over some beautiful 
hills to Nikko ; so starting from Tokio by 
waggonette we retraced our steps to Takasaki. 
The next day we started again in a waggonette 
expecting soon to come to the hills we had 
been told of, but we drove forty miles and then 
went twelve or fourteen more in jinrickshas, but 
the country still was drearily flat, though well 
cultivated, and the harvest just begun. The 
following day, being only thirty miles from 
Nikko, we were confident we must come upon 
the fine scenery. In a few hours we found 
ourselves in Nikko without ever having seen a 
hill ; it was very annoying, having lengthened 
our journey so much to no purpose. When 
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we returned to Yokohama we found, what had 
not been told us before, that there were two 
roads from Takasaki, where we left the Naga- 
sendo for Nikko. Of course we had taken the 
wrong one. The last ten or twelve miles of 
the road to Nikko is an avenue of the most 
magnificent cryptomerias — the cedars of Japan, 
though, in appearance, they are much more like 
pines, being very tall and straight. It was by 
far the finest avenue I ever saw. Naturally, 
our first expedition was to the temples, situated 
on the side of a hill, about half a mile above 
the village. At the entrance is a very fine 
five-storey pagoda, very tastefully coloured in 
green, red, yellow, and black. The temples 
themselves are not by any means large ; like 
the Chinese they havQ overhanging roofs, with 
peculiar curves to them. The roofs are copper 
tiles painted black, with brass edgings to relieve 
them. The whole of the outside work is brass, 
bronze, copper, or wood ; all elaborately painted 
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or lacquered. The wood is carved into men, 
beasts, birds, or flowers. The colouring is excel- 
lent and the whole effect very good. The 
noble cryptomerias which encircle them, add 
very much to their appearance, the dark green 
of the trees making a good setting to the 
bright colours of the temples. 

Inside the buildings brass predominates. The 
ceilings are in black lacquered squares, slightly 
gilt, with a brass dra[»3n in the centre of each 
square; the walls are by no means striking, and 
the floors are covered with the usual matting. 
There are numbers of wooden figures of gods 
and demons in the various temples, some of 
them very hideous-looking monsters. 

The remainder of the day we were kept 
closely to the inn by very heavy rain. We set 
off on foot the next morning for Yumota, a 
place about fifteen miles distant, situated among 
hills, and visited on account of its sulphur baths. 
After going a short distance our road lay up the 
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bed of a river ; leaving it we began to ascend a 
hill by means of wooden; steps^ each step from 
a foot and a half to a yard and a half distant 
from the next one. Considering how tiresome 
it is to go up any lofty building, one may 
imagine what it was to mount 1,000 feet by 
steps under a hot sun. The view from the top 
was very pretty. A little farther brought us to 
a mountain lake, surrounded by hills wooded 
to the water's edge. The lake was several 
miles long, and upwards of 4,000 feet above 
the sea. In a neat little tea-house, in a village 
on the borders of the lake, we had tiffin. The 
village is occupied in summer, but entirely 
deserted in winter on account of the cold. 
The rest of the road to Yumota was easy, 
being comparatively level. Near the end of 
our journey were several waterfalls a little dis- 
tance from the road. Most of them at this 
time of the year had not much water in them» 
but we saw one very good cascade. It was rather 

14 
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a long steep rapid than a regular fall. There 
was plenty of water in it as it came from a 
lake just above. Not half a mile distant was 
the village of Yumota. We visited the sul- 
phur springs ; the water which comes bubbling 
up is very hot indeed. It is carried into any 
number of baths in the village. We had a 
splendid dip in a large bath connected with 
the inn ; the temperature was delightful. We 
were fortunate in our choice of inns, for 
though a small one it was particularly clean 
and neat. It was a little two-storey building^ 
with perhaps three or four rooms on each 
storey, but it was much more comfortable than 
some of the large inns on the Nagasendo, 
which had contained perhaps thirty or forty 
rooms. We always had to pay a good deal 
more for our lodging than Japanese would, for 
we naturally preferred having two or three 
rooms entirely at our own disposal, while the. 
Japanese huddled together, six or eight in a 
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room. We were of course out of the range 
of mosquitos, but even in the parts frequented 
by these insects, one is provided with such fine 
defensive curtains, covering half the room, that 
they do not often cause one much annoyance. 

Few European travellers have tried to break 
through the circle of hills that surround Yumota 
in all directions but the one we came by. 

I must say the Japanese try to make use of 
their excellent supply of water. All over the 
country are to be seen innumerable water 
wheels, principally used for grinding corn ; 
and where there are mineral springs, villages 
seem to have sprung up amply supplied with 
tanks. The fondness of the Japanese for bathing 
is well-known. It is no uncommon sight, when 
going into a tea-house, to see in a corner 
of the room facing the street, the heads of one 
or two natives, appearing through the steam 
of the hot bath in which they are immersed. 

Only staying a portion of one day at 
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Yumota we returned to Ntkko^ and the day 
after arriving there made a short stage of 
twenty-two miles in jinrickshas towards Yoko- 
hama. We noticed that in a number of the 
many villages through which we passed, one 
thing, and one alone, seemed to be made and 
sold : as in one village every house seemed to 
be an umbrella shop, in another a shop for 
selling wooden combs of all shapes and sizes, 
and so on. Although the people looked very 
comfortable I was very much struck with the 
poverty of most of the villages ;. I don't believe 
that in some of them it would have been 
possible to get a five-dollar note changed. 

We were still seventy miles from Tokio, so 
we started very early by coach to try and manage 
the distance before night. The road was terribly 
monotonous, and exactly like the dreary sixty 
miles we had already travelled on twice between 
Takasaki and Tokio. Every village and every 
turn seemed the same as the last. There were 
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telegraph posts and lines all the way, which, 
although gratifying as a sign of the advance of 
civilization, soon became as tiresome as the long 
rows of poplars in France. The only object of 
interest we saw on the way was the white, cone- 
shaped head of the sacred mountain of Japan, 
Fusi-Yama. We got into an hotel at Tokio 
about 9.30, and stayed there for the night. I 
remained a couple of days in Tokio with a 
friend, while the others went on to Yokohama. 
We had still one more little trip in view before 
leaving Japan, and we lost little time in preparing 
for it. We set off in a sort of machine like a 
dog-cart. After going about twenty miles we 
left it at an inn, and went on a little farther in 
jinrickshas to the foot of some hills, where we 
were obliged to get out and go on foot. After 
a pretty steep walk we stopped for the night at 
the village of Myenoshita, celebrated, like Yumota, 
for its sulphur springs. The inn, or tea-house 
we stayed at was very prettily situated, and 
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altogether the best we met with in Japan. We 
tried bathing in the waters of the mineral springs^ 
but they were too hot to be pleasant. 

Early the next morning we started on foot 
for Hakone, but, instead of going there direct, 
we set out for the end of the lake farthest from 
the village, in order to sail across the lake and 
get a good view of Fusi-Yama, which is not 
far distant. The distance was some eight or 
nine miles^ Most of the way was up hill, and 
the weather being dreadfully hot, we could with 
difficulty struggle along. Two of us got some 
distance behind the guide, and nearly lost our 
way. Near the top of a hill we crossed, we came 
to what seemed like a small volcano. There was 
not a regular crater, but out of some holes in 
the ground steam came roaring out, accompanied 
by a strong smell of sulphur, A little farther 
on we were glad to see a stream of water, as 
we were all very thirsty ; but when we had 
touched it, we found to our disgust that it was 
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hot. Near the lake we came to several houses, 
where we stopped and had tiffin. Near the houses, 
and within sight of them, was a number of large 
open baths filled with the hot water, which was 
said to have considerable medicinal properties. 
In these baths a number of natives — invalids — 
of both sexes, were bathing. We got a boat on 
the lake, and for that might consider ourselves 
fortunate, for others who have gone the same 
way, hoping for one, have had to turn back 
disappointed. We did not get the expected 
view of Fusi-Yama from the lake, as it was com- 
pletely enveloped in clouds. The lake itself is 
between 3,000 and 4,000 feet above the sea, 
and the hills which surround it are neither high 
above it, nor at all beautiful. I had heard a 
good deal of Hakone Lake, and expected it to 
be much more worth seeing. We had afterwards 
a good view of Fusi-Yama. When we rose the 
next morning we found that it was raining very 
heavily, which made anything but a pleasant 
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prospect for a journey. We had not gone far, 
however, before the rain ceased, and although the 
roads were not very pleasant for pedestrians, we 
had an enjoyable walk of several miles. The 
view was very pretty. We arrived at the base 
of the hill where we had started on foot for 
Myenoshita. By means of jinrickshas, and the 
machine we had left on the way up, we got 
near to Enoshima, commonly called the Island 
of Enoshima, although, except during very high 
tides, it is connected with the mainland by a 
narrow strip of sand. It is very high, but very 
small ; rocky cliffs round the sides, and wooded 
at the top. A village is situated on the landward 
side of it. We spent the night on it, and the 
next morning set out to explore it. The shops 
in the solitary street of the village seem to sell 
nothing but shells. On the top are several 
temples and shrines to the goddess Bentea On 
the Pacific side is a cave, naturally large, but 
artificially lengthened — ^in the search of gold. 
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I believe. Of course there is a ^lu'ine in it. 

For a small sum of money, some of the a^ves 

about jumped into &e surf/ dived down, and 

brought up shell-fish resembling lobsters. Some 

of the crabs caught off the island are said to be 

ten feet broad, but, unfortunately, we saw none of 
these monsters. Before leaving our inn we were 

each presented with a fan. It not infrequently' 

happened that, when leaving an inn, we were 

presented with some small remembrancer. Having 

seen all that was to be seen, we walked two or 

three miles along the sand, got jinrickshas, and 

went to see the great bronze image of Daiboots. 

It is a most enormous statue, though in a sitting 

position, more than fifty feet high. There are 

steps inside, by which one can go up into the 

head. We also went through several temples, in 

one of which was some very fine old armour. 

We were not many miles from Yokohama, so, 

by the aid of jinrickshas, soon found ourselves 

there. It was amusing, as we approached the 
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town, to see the men stop and put on more 
clothing, for the amount of clothing they think 
necessary is not now considered sufficient by the 
authgrities of Tokio and Yokohama. 

The coolies have always immense straw hats, 
which they seldom wear, but carry slung on at 
the back of their jinricksha. When properly 
dressed, their appearance much resembles that of 
shop-keepers, and other people of that class ; that 
is to say, they wear a long loose garment, generally 
of dark blue, with very wide sleeves, and a band 
round the waist ; and cloth socks, having the 
great toe separated from the rest, like the finger 
of a glove, in order that their grass sandals may 
be the more securely fastened on. Indeed, nearly 
all the shoes worn by the natives were only held 
on the feet by a single strap passing between 
the toes. 

Without staying many hours in Yokohama I 
went off to Tokio, where I was joined by the 
others on Monday, and together we went to see 
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a few of the sights of the city. Our first place 
to visit was the Sheba temples, which are con- 
sidered second only to those of Nikko. I do 
not know on what their reputation is based ; 
they did not strike me as being in any way 
beautiful or wonderful. We then went nearly 
to the other end of the city to a temple, in- 
teresting principally because in one of the build- 
ings is a wax-work exhibition. There are a 
number of groups of figures, supposed to repre- 
sent miracles wrought by some god. The posi- 
tions and faces are excellent, and very animated 
looking. 

We did not see much more of Tokio before 
finally quitting it. It is still an immense city, 
although, since the time of the Daimios, the 
population has fallen from about 1,500,000 to 
something like 780,000. It covers a great deal 
more ground than the mere population would 
lead one to expect ; for, on account of the earth- 
quakes which almost monthly occur, the houses 
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are low. Each man, no matter how ixx>r^ Jbas 
a house of his own, and each house has a small 
garden attached. A few new streets of shops 
are built of \mck, but the others arc the same as 
in the country. 

We returned to Yokohama, and having no 
further use for Caesar, we sent him back by 
steamer to Kobe. He was an excellent servant, 
and quite worth the rather high wages we had 
to pay him. Not knowing the language, it would 
have been impossible for us to have got along, 
with any degree of comfort, without a servant, 
and we were only fortunate in securing one who 
knew his work so well. Two acquaintances of 
ours, who came by the Nagasendo a few days 
after us, were not so fortunate ; they had got a 
boy from the same place, but found he was 
almost useless. He could speak very little 
English, so was almost valueless as an interpreter, 
and he seemed incapable of making arrangements 
for them. 
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Our stay in Japan was almost at an end. In 
three days more the vessel sailed, which was to 
bear us from the old world to the new. Of 
course we were kept busy, making the few last 
pmrchaseSy seeing them in a fair way to be sent 
to England without delay, and doing the numerous 
little odds and ends always necessary before 
setting out on a long voyage. We found that 
Japan was not quite such a suitable place for 
sending anything home from as Hong-Kong, 
where there is no export duty charged, while 
five per cent is charged on all goods leaving 
Japan. 

No one thinks of taking what purchases he 
may have made home through America, for 
there sixty per cent import duty is charged on 
'' curios." I am afraid I was a little disappointed 
in the much praised beauty of the Japanese 
" curios ; " the really good things require to be 
searched for, and are enormously dear. The 
silk embroidery, though not so fine as that of 
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China, is often very tasteful, and sold at reason- 
able prices ; but almost everything else is dear. 

I found friends both in Tokio and Yoko- 
hama, whose hospitality and kindness doubtless 
made my visit to these places more enjoyable, 
still, I am inclined to believe that Yokohama, 
whatever it may have been a few years ago, 
would now be the pleasantest place to live in 
we visited in the East. 

A day or two before leaving Yokohama, I 
took a look in at a Japanese theatre ; the 
building was large and well filled. A man in 
the front of the stage read the play, and the 
others acted a pantomime. It was very much 
better than the Chinese acting, but to one who 
did not understand it, it soon got tiresome, and 
I went away. After the exceedingly favourable 
accounts I had heard from travellers of the 
Japanese, I was a little surprised to find that 
many of the English residents disliked them. 
In explanation of this I heard that Englishmen 
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often went to live in Japan with a most enthu- 
siastic admiration for the natives, imagining 
them almost perfection ; but, when having been 
in the country a short time, they find how far 
the people fall short of their ideal standard, 
they, with the usual consistency of the human 
race, dislike them, and run them down. The 
war was . still raging during our stay in Japan. 
It had been going on for so long, that Euro- 
peans on the eastern side seemed to have lost 
their interest in it, and seldom mentioned it, 
though from scenes in it the English illustrated 
papers had frequent sketches. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

a 

/^N the evening of Tuesday, June 28dv ^<* 
went on board tke Omental and Occi- 
dental Company's Steamer, Belgic^ and the 
following morning left the bay. Though sorry 
to leave Japan, and its hospitable residents, it 
was not with unmixed feelings of regret that 
we saw the last blue line of hill fade on the 
horizon ; for we felt that now indeed, home 
instead of being behind us was before us, and 
that England, never so dear as when separated 
by Continents and oceans, was being neared by- 
each turn of the propeller. 

We made a good start, wind and tide both 
helping to bear us towards America. 

Besides ourselves, there were about a dozen 
cabin passengers on board, among whom were 
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two ladies. We had met two of the gentlemen 
several times before and had become tolerably 
well acquainted with them ; and knowing them 
to be good company, it helped to enliven the 
prospect of an otherwise rather dreary long 
voyage. 

Our voyage was exceedingly uneventful, and 
if occasionally a little tiresome, not more so 
than was to have been expected. Our most 
constant amusement was quoits. Nearly the 
whole way, though calm, the weather was cold 
and disagreeable, and those who had brought 
chairs in the hope of being able to lounge on 
deck, but seldom had the chance of using them. 
In honour to the Americans on board, the 4th 
of July, the loist anniversary of the American 
Declaration of Independence, was celebrated by 
speeches at dinner, etc. When the wind was 
sufficiently favourable to allow sail to be set, 
we made some very fair runs. The captain was 
very anxious to get to 'Frisco before one of the 

15 
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Pacific Mail steamers which started more than 
two days before us; but when the winds were 
light or contrary, and it was discovered that all 
the best coal was on the top of the bunkers, 
knd tlie Test very inferior, it seemed veiy 
doubtful whether we would be able to accom- 
plish it. The food on board was very good ; 
the chief cook, a chinaman ; the head steward 
a n^ro. All the common sailors with the 
exception of one, were Chinamen, though of 
course the officers, engineers, quarter-masters, , 
etc., were either European or American. 
• Although there were few first-class passengers, 
there Were about two hundred and fifty Chinese 
steerage passengers. They were not at all dis- 
lagreeable to have on board, as they had a 
part of the ship to themselves, which they 
kept to closely, preferring indeed to stay below- 
all the time, rather than to come up to the 
fresh air. On Friday, July 6th, we crossed 
the 1 8b**, thus gaining a day, so the next day 
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was also July 6th. The first thing we heard 
when going on deck on the morning of the 7th, 
was that one of the officers had seen a sea 
serpent, at about 7.20 that morning. No one 
else saw it, which was rather a pity, but the 
man was very positive about it. He said it 
was quite different from anything he ever saw in 
his life before, and as in former days he had 
been a whaler, he should know what most big 
fish looked like. It was going in the opposite 
direction to the ship, so had disappeared before 
the captain or other officers could be called. 
The dimensions he ascribed to it were not 
absurdly great, and altogether his tale seemed 
most feasible. 

For several hours one day we sailed through 
shoals of shell-fish which seemed to some of 
us unscientific mortals to belong to the nautilus 
tribe ; we got some on board in order that we 
might examine them more closfely. 

Two days before sighting America we got 
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into the N.W. monsoon and had it rather 

rough. The water for the first time came 

freely to the upper deck ; but not in very 

great quantities. The vessel made a good deal 

of sail — lay over like a yacht. When we went 

on deck on the morning of Monday, July i6th, 

we saw the coast of America right ahead. There 

were several vessels too, in sight, the first we 

had seen since leaving Japan. We, with the 

other non-American portion of the passengers, 

were looking eagerly ahead to see how our 

first glimpse of the New World would impress 

us, but as yet we were too far off" to see much. 

In the meantime we got among a school of 

whales, and were kept busy watching them 

for some time. They were blowing in all 

directions round the ship, some coming quite 

close, so that we got a good view of them. 

When we did get near the coast it certainly 

looked anything but inviting ; there was nothing 

to be seen but low sandy hills, utterly devoid 
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of green. We passed through the Golden 
Gates, and the hills surrounding the harbour 
had the same desolate look, though I dare say 
at other times of the year they would appear 
to more advantage. As we approached the 
town of San Francisco it appeared very unpre- 
possessing, and Eastern rather than European 
looking. No one I think was sorry when the 
voyage was at an end, though the time had 
passed wonderfully quickly. 

Although we had heard much of the incon- 
venience and trouble that the custom-house 
officers frequently put travellers to, we ex- 
perienced none of it ; and soon found ourselves 
rattling over exceedingly rough- streets towards 
the Palace Hotel, the mammoth hotel of the 
world. We soon reached it, and were ushered 
in. It is an immense high square building, 
with a large central court, and two smaller 
ones on either side. Our first move was for 
letters, o( which we knew there must be a 
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number for us. The rest of the day was fully 
occupied in their perusal. 

The principal dining-hall of the hotel is by 
far the largest of the kind I was ever in, too 
large in fact. The bills of fare are exceedingly 
comprehensive, and the cooking excellent. Of 
our rooms, also, we had nothing to complain. 
We were glad to find that the Pacific Mail 
steamer had not yet arrived, but she ^ was not 
far behind us, as she got in early the next 
morning. She had taken an entirely different 
route from ours. We had kept the northern 
to get favourable winds, she had kept the 
southern to get smoother water. Arriving- in 
America, the pith hats to which we had 
become so accustomed were put aside, and 
others, supposed to be more civilized-looking-, 
worn in their jstead. 

Early next morning we drove through sandy 
parched country to Cliff House, five or six 
miles distant, to see the lions of San Francisto, 
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-T-the seals. Not far from the ppiat on which» 
the " House " is, are several island rocks, only 
occupied by seals. The seals are 3trictly pre- 
served, and any person found killing oxie would 
be severely punished. They are one of the few 
sights of S. Francisca Of course a great many 
of the houses are built of wood, but I wa$ ^i^eatly 
astonished to see how very handsome soipe of 
the wooden dwelling-house3 were. Some splen- 
did stone houses have recently been bui^t by a 
few of the many Californian millionaire^. 

The streets themselves are wretchedly bad 
but many of the shops are good» though oa 
account of the prices charged, the less bought 
in them the better for the purchaser. 

Of the many fruits for which California is 
famous, we got but little, and even tha^ little 
not of very excellent quality. Having been 
so recently in China we di^ not go into the 
regularly Chinese parts of the city, but without 
doing so of course saw a good many Chinese, 
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and any number of laundries kept by Chinamen. 
In order to get a bird's-eye view of the town, I 
went to the top of the hotel, which was far 
above the surrounding buildings. Strange to 
say, the town did not strike me as having at 
all a new appearance ; perhaps the smoke 
accounted for that. Many of the streets are 
very wide, some having four tram lines. In 
the streets there seemed to be about fifty men to 
one woman, but I dare say it is still pretty 
much so over all the west of America, 

While we were in the west there were serious 
riots, and strikes further east. The traffic on 
many of the lines was for a time stopped ; per- 
sonally, this put us to no inconvenience, though 
it may have detained our letters a few days. 
Scarcely had we left 'Frisco when there were 
some slight riots there ; a few Chinese laundries 
burnt by the " Hoodlums," or kind of " swell 
mob" of San Francisco, but no other serious 
damage done. 
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We spent rather too short a time in the most 
mushroom city of America, but we were anxious 
to get more on towards the far-famed Yosemite 
valley. Leaving 'Frisco at four o'clock in the 
afternoon, we took a ferry across the harbour to 
Oaklands, from which all trains going eastward 
start. We went by rail to Merced ; the train was 
very crowded, and as we were only to be in it a 
few hours, we went in an ordinary car, not a Pull- 
man. Railway carriages are invariably called cars 
in America. I can't say I at all liked the ordinary 
car ; I thought our own first-class carriages much 
superior. Arriving at Merced at 10.30 the same 
evening, we got into a large wooden hotel close 
to the line. In order to refresh ourselves for a 
long journey on the morrow, we got off to bed 
without much delay. I was not long there, how- 
ever, before I discovered there was more in the 
bed than I had bargained for. At last, finding 
that sleep was impossible, I jumped out of bed 
and lay down on a sofa, which, fortunately, was 
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in the room, and slept soundly till five- the next 
morning. At that time we had all to rise and 
prepare to start by the coach, which was to leave 
at six and take us another stage towards the 
Yosemite. It was a large coach, with four seats 
facing the horses ; ours were not uncomfortable. 
We were drawn by six horses. The first number 
of miles lay through a sandy desert ; the sand 
was frightful. We got covered with alkali dust ; 
but being protected by dust-coats, our clothes 
escaped uninjured. We saw a number of hares, 
prairie dogs, squirrels, and other animals. I 
should think they must find it rather din[icult to 
get an honest living in such a place. A Ifrfle 
farther on were a few patches of trees, but 
with red sand between them. Of course the 
road was very rough, but the springs of the 
coach were good, so the jolting did not become 
intolerable. 

After going about forty miles we stopped at 
Mariposa station, where we had tiffin, or lunch, 
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I suppose it should be called, now we are in the 
West again. Almost more refreshing and agree- 
able than the lunch, was the good wash we had 
first It was only then that we discovered how 
terribly dusty we were. 

Leaving Mariposa, our road lay up hill ; the 
prospect improved, and the trees grew closer 
together. We, or rather the horses, toiled up hill 
for several hours. When the summit was reached 
we went rattling down hill for about half an 
hour, till the horses were brought to a halt 
opposite Clark's Ranche, where we were to spend 
the night. We had come about seventy miles, 
and were a little more than 4,000 feet above the 
sea. Of course the horses had to be changed 
several times through the day. The Ranche, like 
the greater number of houses in the far west, was 
of wood. Most of the bedrooms were detached 
from the main building, and at some little dis- 
tance apart. In appearance it was not unlike 
an Indian dik bungalow. Tall pine trees sur- 
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round it, and there are mountains not far distant 

Instead of going on in the coach to the valley 

the next day, we stayed behind to pay a visit 

to the Mariposa Big Tree Grove. The grove is 

seven or eight miles from the Ranche, and the 

bridle path leading to it is up hill nearly all the 

way. It did not appear at all steep, though, 

when we got to the highest point, the guide who 

accompanied us said we were up nearly 7,000 

feet. The guide was an Englishman, but, having 

been in California for twenty-four years, he was 

much more like an American. He told us that 

unusually few Americans had visited the valley 

that year ; the reason, he gave, being that most 

Americans lay apart a certain amount of their 

income for travelling, and having spent that in 

going to the Philadelphia Exhibition, they had 

none left to take them west He also told us 

that this had been the dryest spring he had ever 

known in California. 

All the way up the hills are covered with very 
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large pines, so that, when we did come to the 

"big trees" themselves, they did not impress me 

as being very enormous. The tallest is 272 feet 

high, and the thickest, called "The Giant," is 

97 feet in circumference, and 209 feet high. 

One of its branches, 90 feet from the g^round, is 

6 feet in diameter. The tops of nearly all of 

them are off. I suppose that being above the 

surrounding trees, the wind got at them and 

broke them, so that the height now is by no 

means in proportion to the thickness. The bark 

of most of them is worn off, which gives them 

a red appearance. All, or nearly all, have holes 

burned in their sides. The way this is said to 

have occurred is, that Indians, after making a 

fire at the foot of the trees for their own use, 

go away without putting the fire out. The holes 

were right through several, so that we were 

enabled to ride through them. There are not 

a great number of the " big trees," but they 

stretch over a good deal of ground. 
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Of course there were the names of innumerable 
tourists cut in the trees — a lasting^ memorial of 
their idiocy. In a shed thathad been put up 
in the g^rove were several boards with people's 
names neatly printed on them. We were told 
that the individuals who had been so anxious 
to make themselves famous had brought the 
boards with them, with their names carved, all 
ready to be stuck up in the most conspicuous 
place, to attract the eye of future visitors. 

After staying another night at the Ranche, we 
started off in a machine, which we had to our- 
selves, for the Yosemite. The machine was small, 
and very uncomfortable ; the horses, too, were 
very poor. We took eight hours to do the 
distance — about twenty-five miles. The road was 
very hilly, and the scenery fine. When about 
four or five miles from our destined hotel, we 
got to Inspiration Point, where we got our first 
regular view of the Yosemite — a long valley 
hemmed in by enormous cliffs and rocky peaks. 
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and winding down the centre of the valley, barely 
visible among the trees, a narrow river. Almost 
our first anxiety was to see one of the principal 
beauties of the valley — its waterfalls. We had 
heard much about them, and knew many of them 
by name. We were pointed out a little dribble of 
water falling over a cliff, but blown into invisible 
spray long before it reached the ground, and told 
that was the Bridal Veil Fall. It was slightly 
disappointing. On a corresponding position on 
the other side of the valley should have been 
another fall, but it was completely dried up. 
However, as a consolation, we were shown the 
very spot where it once was, and will be again 
after heavy rains. 

Not far from the hotel where we stayed were 
the Yosemite Falls, where the water takes three 
leaps, 2,600 feet in all. One of the chief recom- 
mendations of the hotel was that some of its 
windows looked directly out on these falls, so, 
of course, we were on the alert for a sight of 
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the grandest falls of the whole valley. They, 
too, were mere dribbles, though quite visible, and 
we could even hear them slightly. On the next 
day, Sunday, there was service in a little hall 
not far from the hotel. The congregation con- 
sisted of about ten, chiefly Americans, visitors to 
the valley. One of them conducted service. 

We were tolerably comfortable in the hotel. 
The food was quite eatable. On Monday we 
were ready to do a few of the sights of the valley. 
So taking horses, we rode up a steep winding 
road on wretched horses to Glacier Point, said to 
be 3,200 feet above the level of the valley : but 
this, with a great many other measurements con- 
nected with the valley, I am very much inclined 
to doubt, till they have been measured by re- 
liable authorities. 

The view got finer, and of course more extensive, 
as we ascended, and when we reached the point 
and looked around us, it was really very grand. 
Below lay the fine coloured floor of the valley. 
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All around were fantastically-shaped, rocky peaks. 
Some distance off were to be seen two waterfalls, 
which had really a good deal of water in them, 
and in the distance snow-capped hills appeared. 
We had a poor lunch at a small house near the 
point, for which we were charged exorbitantly. 
We had intended to return the way we came ; 
but the guide persuaded us that if we went 
forward five or six miles we would come to an 
hotel, where we could stay for the night, and, 
by so doing, save ourselves some riding the next 
day. 

Not being accustomed to the swindling ways 
of the natives we assented too easily. The road 
was exceedingly bad ; at first along the side of 
a hill, then through wood, then for a short dis- 
tance down a very steep hill to the hotel. We 
saw the tracks of a bear ; but, fortunately for us 
perhaps, bruin did not appear. Some distance 
farther on we came upon a rattlesnake, which, 

by the aid of sticks and stones, the guide 

16 
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managed to kill. It was about three feet long. 
He cut off the rattles, and gave them to us. 

Close beside the hotel are the two waterfalls 
we had noticed from Glacier Point. They are 
not disappointing, and have not the appearance 
of l?eing turned on by a tap. The upper one, 
the Nevada fall, is said to be 700 feet high • 
and the lower one, the Vernal, 400 feet. Although 
I think a hundred or two might be taken off 
both these figures with advantage, the falls are 
undoubtedly very beautiful. They are not in 
the Yosemite itself, but in a small and very 
pretty valley off it. 

Before leaving the hotel in the morning, we 
found we would have to pay very heavily for the 
stabling of our horses, and other expenses, which 
we would not have incurred had we returned to 
the hotel we started from. It was evident the 
guide had brought us this way for his commission. 
Although the Nevada fall seemed some little 
distance from the hotel, yet, I believe that earlier 
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in the season the front door cannot be opened 
for the spray. The next day we rode up the 
little Yosemite, three miles from the hotel. 
Though small, it is very grand. On either side 
are cliffs, almost perpendicular, 2,000 or 3,000 
feet high. At the farther end was a long slide 
of water ; it could scarcely be called a fall, but it 
was very pretty. In another valley farther along 
was a little mountain lake. We seemed to be 
getting a little out of the beaten track of tourists, 
and it struck me that it would be a delightful 
place to camp out. When we returned to the 
valley we found our two friends, who had 
crossed the Pacific with us, there. We had a 
splendid bath in the clear, cool, Merced river ; 
the only drawback was that the banks were 
swarming with ants, which got into our clothes, 
and unpleasantly introduced themselves to us 
afterwards. Early one morning before breakfast 
we went to see the sun rise on the Mirror Lake. 
The lake was so small as scarcely to deserve the 
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name. The hills were certainly very distinctly 
reflected in its still waters, but it mtsls not wortk 
a very long journey to see. A man kep4: maldng 
discord with his bugle, and awaking the first 
echoes of the morning. We determined, as we 
had come by Mariposa, to return to Merced by 
the Coulterville route, but we found innumerable 
difficulties thrown in our way, as it was somehow 
or other, to the advantage of the coach people 
that we should return by the Mariposa route. 
After innumerable lies had been told usj and 
J terrible accounts of the discomforts of the Coul- 

terville route, we were promised to have a machine 
to ourselves to take us to Merced, but before the 

i ' 

time came for starting, we were informed that 
three of us could not have a conveyance, but that 
if we got a fourth we might have it The fourth 
man was got, but still the article was not forth- 
coming. As the ordinary coach by Coulterville 
went the next day, we determined to go by it* 
and brave the discomforts of the journey ; still 
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we were kept in the valley one day longer than 
we intended. Starting early in the morning by 
a four-horse coach, we drove about forty miles ; 
nearly all the way through splendid forest ; passed 
through the Merced grove of big trees, similar 
to the Mariposa grove, but not so large. None 
of the trees are so thick as one or two in the 
Mariposa grove, but they are more perfect, as 
many more of them have not the tops off. We 
spent the night at a very nice little hotel, where 
food and everything was better than at Clark's 
Ranche. The proprietor claimed to be one of 
the pioneers of California. There are so many 
claimants for this high honour, that it is impossible 
to say which are genuine. 

We were up and away at six in the morning 
to wipe off the fifty miles or so that separated 
us from the railway. This part of the journey 
was much more uninteresting than the first part, 
but we managed to do it pretty quickly, arriving 
at' Merced at 3.30 p.m. The dust, too, was 
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nothing like so bad as on the other route. I 
would most strongly recommend any person 
visiting the valley to return by the Coulterville 
route, though the best a,pproax:h to it is by 
Mariposa. 

Our two friends thought that they would leave 
the valley by the way they entered it — by Mari- 
posa — as by doing so they would not have to 
leave the valley till one o'clock, instead of early 
in the mornings thus having only a day and 
a-half s driving instead of two days'. They went 
to Clark's Ranche, but found on arriving there 
that they could not get on to Merced in the 
coach, as all the places in it were previously 
taken. This circumstance had not been men- 
tioned to them before they left the valley ; but 
then the proprietor of the coach was also pro- 
prietor of Clark's Ranche, but not of the hotel 
in the valley. It seemed as if we were at the 
wrong time in California for everything. The 
flowers were magnificent, if we were vonly there 
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at the right season ; the fruit was unsurpassed, 
but we were too late for it. The falls of the 
Yosemite were sublime, but we must come back 
in spring to see them properly. Truly "man 
never tr, but always to be blessed." We had 
again to spend a night at Merced. In the room 
I got this time there was, unfortunately, no sofa, 
nor even an armchair, so I was obliged to spend 
the night in bed, exposed to the voracity of the 
ants. We saw the celebrated Tom Thumb and 
his party here ; perhaps they had paid, or were 
about to pay, a visit to the valley. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

T EAVING Merced about six in the morning, 
we arrived at Lathrop, a distance of fifty 
or sixty miles, at 9.30, a specimen of the high 
rate of speed attained by American trains! 
Lathrop is where the Merced branch joins the 
main line. After waiting for about three hours 
and a half, we got the Pacific through train, and 
went, passing Sacramento, to Truckee City, where 
we arrived shortly after midnight. We had heard 
that the prettiest part, or rather the only pretty 
part, of the whole railway was on the Pacific 
side of Truckee, so we kept our eyes open. 
Although we did get some pretty glimpses, we 
must have missed the best part while under the 
numerous snowsheds, which very much spoil the 
scenery of that part of the line. We saw nothing 
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at all to make us inclined to go into raptures. 
At Summit we were 7,000 feet above the sea, 

and at Truckee 5,000. There is nothing remark- 
able about Trqckee ; it is small, and built of 
wood. We left it in the morning by stage coach, 
and went about twenty miles to Tahoe, a small 
village on the borders of the lake of the same 
name. There we got a small steamer to take us 
to Glenbrook. The lake is of considerable size, 
and squarish in shape. It is about 4,000 feet 
above the sea, consequently many of the hills 
that surround it, although not appearing high, 
are topped with snow. The most remarkable 
thing about the lake is the extreme clearness 
and transparency of its waters ; this we saw to 
advantage, as the water was perfectly smooth. 
The whole is a pretty sight ; and, I think, worth 
a visit. We coasted nearly three quarters of the 
way round the lake, stopping at several places — 
cities as they are called ; an hotel and one house 
being deemed of sufficient importance to be called 
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a city. Lunching at Glenbrook, which is not so 
small but that it has a skating- rink for rolla 
skates, we started off again by stage to Carson 
city, fourteen miles distant. Our driver was 
Hank Monk, whose celebrated drive of Horace 
Greeley has been immortalized by Mark Twain. 
The road lay among hills which had once been 
covered with forest-trees, of which only the 
stumps now remain, and do not add very mate- 
rially to the beauty of the surrounding scenery. 
Our principal occupation on the way was watching 
the planks of wood rushing down the flumes, 
which run near the road. The flumes are V 
shaped ; the troughs half full of water^ running 
from the tops of the hills to Carson city, and, I 
suppose, other places. Immense quantities of 
wood are sent down by means of them. The 
slope in some parts was very considerable, and 
the planks went rushing past us at a tremendous 
pace, sending the water over the sides of the 
flumes. 
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^ Carson is rather larger than most of the other 
- cities of the kind we had seen, but, like them, it is 
principally composed of beer-shops and shaving- 
saloons. We saw a number of Indian women there 
— the first we had seen. Staying one night at 
Carson, we went on by train to Virginia city, the 
great mining town built over the Comstock lode. 
It is built among barren hills covered with sage 
bush. The upper works of many mines are to 
be seen all around. We had been fortunate 
enough to get letters from the greatest mine 
owners in California — Flood, O'Brien, Faire, and 
Co. — to the partner in Virginia city, so we had 
no difficulty in getting an order to see one or 
two of the best mines. We first went through 
the upper works of the California mine. The 
machinery for crushing the ore, etc., is tremendous. 
For some time we watched them smelting the gold 
and silver together, and running them into bricks, 
each brick being worth about $4,000. About 
forty-eight per cent value of each brick is gold, 
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though apparently it is all silver. We saw ato 
thirty of these bricks that had been reoen^l 
done. The man who took us through tdd is' 
that from two of these mines they were oUigd 
to nett over $2,000,000 per month, to hand over 
to the ^arehcJders. The two mines are tie 
"California" and the "Consolidated Virginia,*' said 
to be the richest in the country. We saw the 
assessing, and various other processes ; it was 
all very interesting. We afterwards prepared to 
go down the mines. Going first to a dressing- 
room^ we unrobed and put on rough minei^s 
clothes — thick striped flannel shirts, blue trousers, 
enormous (at least for me) boots, and an old 
battered felt hat. When our toilet, was complete 
we went to the shaft, and got on the cage, or, 
at least, on a little platform, Havii^ got hold 
of an iron bar above our heads, the order was 
given to let us down^ and in less thans a minute 
we were 1^650 feet below the mouth of the 
shaft. We all carried lanterns* The air was 
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I very moist, and the heat dreadful, though the 

4 thermometer only indicated 96° Fahr. We 

^ walked through passages, passed from one levd 

^ to another, for about two hours. At one time 

, we went up fifty feet, standing on the edge of 

a basket, and holding on to the rope by which it 

was hauled up; We ascended two at a time. 

Where stuff had been taken out solid wood had 

been put in, to keep the sides of the mine from 

falling, so that there were no large vaults — very 

little more than a number of very long passages. 

The resources seemed to be unlimited, as the 
end of the rich ore has not been come to in 
any direction. The heat was far the greatest 
I ever experienced ; every here and there we 
came to buckets full of iced water. We both 
drank it in considerable quantities, and cooled 
ourselves by pouring it over our wrists. About 
three tons of ice a day are used by the miners 
in one mine, but I believe it has no injurious 
effects. The miners work four hours in the > 
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mine at a time : I suppose they get used to 
the heat, for it is said they much prefer thdr 
underground burrowing to ordinary work abow 
ground. The wages of the ordinary miners ait 
not bad, — $4 a day. We got specimens of ore 
which yields about $300 per ton. The average 
yield is from $100 to $110 per ton. Havii^ 
seen enough of the mine to satisfy us we went 
up another shaft to the open air. Going to the 
dressing-room we found baths with hot and cold 
water awaiting us, and every attention was 
shown. On the whole, I think the mines were 
the most interesting things we had seen in 
America, 

Late in the afternoon we left Virg^inia City 
and arrived at Reno, where we were to join the 
through train to Ogden, at 9 p.m. We found 
the through train was not due till 2.45 a,m., 
so we had a nice time to wait. The time passed 
slowly enough, but " Be the day weary, be the 
day long, at length it endeth in evening song," 
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and certainly the noise of the long expected 
train was music to us. We had previously- 
secured berths in one of the sleeping cars, so 
I at least soon forgot all else in the luxury of 
a sound sleep. All the following day and night 
was spent in the train. The scenery was not 
highly interesting, sandy desert and sage bush 
all around, with occasional villages, were to be 
seen ; fortunately there was no wind, so we 
were not troubled or inconvenienced in any 
way by the alkali dust. The country was by 
no means flat, there were many hills, but none 
of them have much pretension to beauty. I 
found the sleeping accommodation in the train 
exceedingly comfortable, the berths being very 
much wider than I had expected. We reached 
Ogden at eight o'clock in the morning, and 
after breakfasting there, got the branch line to 
Salt Lake City. The branch line is in the 
charge of the Mormons, and the carriages on 
it were the dirtiest and most uncomfortable we 
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experienced in America. In rather less tlai 
two hours we were in the head^iuartcrs i\ 
Mormonism. 

Without losing much time we went out to I 
have a look about us. Together with a fricnl 
I went into a shop belonging to Brigham 
Young, and there met a Miss Young, a member 
of his numerous family. With her we had i 
long and rather amusing conversation. Wc 
went to see the enormous crab-back shaped 
tabernacle, and on passing through a yard on 
the way there, we happened to enter into con- 
versation with an old Scotch Mormon labourer, 
who at once began to convert us to his reh'gion. 
He had been there more than twenty years, 
and seemed terribly sincere. He seemed to 
know the Bible exceedingly well, for he quoted 
many passages from it, in support of his 
beliefs. He was ready at a moment's notice to 
leave the place he was so happy in, and set 
about converting the British Isles, with no hope 
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^ i 6f any reward in this world. He was originally 

J a Glasgow man, and he thought if sent to 

preach he would commence his ministry there. 

I Probably he hoped to find honour there, as he 

i may have imagined he had been long enough 

out of Scotland not to have it considered that 

it was his own country. 

Leaving the old man to dream of the happy 
time when all should become Mormons, we 
went on to the tabernacle. Though as ugly as 
it can well be on the outside it answers its 
purpose admirably. Notwithstanding its great 
size, large enough to hold 12,000 people, they 
say there is no difficulty in making the voice 
distinctly heard over the whole building. It is 
said to have been designed principally by 
Brigham Young himself In it is an organ, 
the largest ever made in America, made by the 
Mormons themselves. Near the tabernacle, a 
large granite temple has been commenced, 
which, should it ever be completed, will be 

17 
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undoubtedly fine. They had already bee 
%. building it for several years and do not hq 

to have it completed for many more. 

We then called on Brigham Young, and h 
the honour of an interview with him. He \i 
not a bad-looking man for his age, but ( 
not appear to be in very good health ; he y 
then about seventy-six years old. Our com 
sation with him was neither long nor particuL 
interesting ; but he told us that when he a 
there the present site of the town wa< 
desert, and so salt is the soil, that if the tr 
which are now such an ornament to the < 
were not taken care of they would all be d 
in two years. We little thought when 
i . shook hands with the venerable-looking 

man, and bid him good bye, that in tl 
weeks he would be no more. 

When we returned to the hotel we went 
on the roof, to have a view of the city. 
\ certainly was one of the prettiest towns I ; 
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seen anywhere. The streets are very broad, most 
of them lined with trees ; and the houses seemed 
better built than those in any American town we 
had visited. The situation, too, is pretty ; not far 
distant, and forming almost a semicircle is the 
bold outline of the Sierra Nevada ; and as we 
looked at the rugged range, its snows were gilded 
by the setting sun. On the opposite direction is 
the broad expanse of the Great Salt Lake. But 
twenty-six miles from the city is the celebrated 
Emma mine. Like all towns of any size in 
America, Salt Lake City has tram-cars, but they 
are not very grand affairs, and drawn by poor 
mules. In the streets the Mormon women are 
recognizable by their extreme plainness of appear- 
ance. In a population of considerably over 
20,000 there are some 6,000 or 7,000 Gentiles 
{i£., those who are not Mormons). 

Before finally leaving the region of the Salt 
Lake we thought we would like to have a bath 
in the waters of the lake, and finding that a 
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Special train was going to take a party of bate 
down to Lake Point, twenty-two miles from Atl 
city, we thought we would go to. We foaatl 
when we reached the lake, that there was a ^ 
swell on, but not enough to make 1>athing difficult 
As the water contains about twenty-five per cent 
of salt, of course it is very buoyant. Swimmiflg 
and floating were ridiculously easy ; one gouU 
scarcely sink if he wished ; and no one did 
wish, for to get a few drops of the water into tin 
nose, ears, or mouth, made one feel for the momen 
that the " game was scarcely worth the candle." 

On the following day, Sunday, we went at tiw 
o'clock to the Tabernacle. Service began wit 
singing and* prayer ; the singing was good, tl 
choir large, and the great organ was played. Or 
of the old bishops, or apostles, got up and spol 
for a long time. He was very dry and pros 
and not worth listening to ; but when he ha 
finished, the venerable head of Mormonism ros 
and the attention of all at once became fixe< 
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EjfiHe began by improving on what the first speaker 

•vfhad said, but soon struck off into new ground. 

I He spoke well, and with great earnestness ; and 

iff when speaking had all the appearance of a leader 

Hi of men. He strongly advocated thrift in all 

i things, and while on that topic no one could 

f speak more sensibly ; but when he upheld 

Joseph Smith as a prophet, and argued vehemently 

in favour of Mormonism, one could not altogether 

agree with him. For nearly an hour he spoke. 

He had not made such a lengthy speech in public 

for a considerable time previous, or stated his 

views and beliefs so clearly, and he probably 

never did again. The body of the great building 

was well filled, but the gallery was empty. 

Our stay at Salt Lake was at an end ; for, 
early the following morning, we started to catch 
the Pacific mail at Ogden. From Ogden we 
went directly through to Chicago. As we had 
previously secured sleeping berths, we were very 
comfortable. The journey occupied just three 
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days. At noon on the second day we m 
8,000 feet above the sea, though there ^^ 
nothing to make one think that we were at at' 
unusual elevation. We saw some snow peaks it 
the distance, but on the whole the scenery was 

TR5r imerestlng: — Wg'p cii>^ ' d iliiuugii mudi iM r 

pasture, but saw no live-stock, except one or two 
cows. At various stations we saw Indians, but 
they were generally in semi-European dress, and 
looked anything but romantic. When we had 
been a little over two days in the train we gol 
to Omaha, which, before the Pacific railway wai 
made, was considered the western boundary 
civilization. Leaving it, we crossed the grea 
bridge built on the shifting sands of the Missouri. 
Arriving at Council Bluffs, on the other side c 
the river, we had to get into another train. Fron 
this point we had the choice of three routes 
which, to judge by accounts, are all equally good 
The Pacific mail train stops three times a daj 
for half an hour, to allow the passengers to get 
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food, but here all the food was cooked in the 
train. It was rather a new experience for us, 
but I can't say that, for my part, I thought it 
much of an improvement. 

Arriving at Chicago, we went to the Palmer 
House Hotel, one of the great hotels of America, 
having over nine hundred bedrooms. The dining- 
rooms and sitting-rooms were the most elaborately 
decorated we saw in America, and altogether I 
liked it as well as any hotel where I have stayed. 

Almost the first thing that struck me on going 
into the city was the fine streets of tall, well- 
built houses and shops ; but the good impression 
they produced was rather spoiled when we were 
pointed out many of the best buildings, and told 
that the owners of them had recently failed. One 
of the first objects of interest we visited in the 
city was the grain elevators of this, the grain 
market of the world. Not many of them were 
in operation, but we saw how it was done. We 
went also to the Corn or Grain Exchange. There 
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was a great ndse in it, but nothing to wlu^tte 
^ Is sometimes. We were painted out one epergefic 

looking individual, and told that he has b« 
known to buy and sell 1,000,000 bushels of gra 
in a day, with a profit of only some $25. T 
same day we went to see a great base-baU mat 
between Chicago and some rival town. Base-t 
seems to be the principal game of America,! 
to my mind it is infinitely inferior tp crid 
Another day we went outside the city to see 
Stock Yards. They are of enormous extent 
was most interesting seeing the various proces 
but the smell was not always veiy agreeable. 

By this time we had been through ^ g< 
many streets in the city. The hotels struck 
as being the most imposing buildings. Th 
are tram lines everywhere, and any an:\ount 
telegraph wires in nearly all the principal stre< 
On looking out over the magnificent lake 
which Chicago is situated, one mighjt read 
H belieye that the ocean itself was before him. 



\ 
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no land opposite is visible, and three-masted vessels 
sail to and fro. Not the least wonderful thing 
about the city is the machinery by which its 
supply of fresh water is brought from a point two 
miles into the lake. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

T EAVING Chicago at nine o'clock on Monday 
evening, we arrived at St. Louis at eight 
o'clock the following morning. We did not pur- 
pose to make any stay there, but merely to 
wander about for a few hours, and see what we 
could of the city, till it was time to go aboard 
the Mississippi steamer, by which we were going 
to Memphis. St. Louis, I believe, is about the 
size of Chicago, and is its great rival. As each 
succeeding directory comes out in either city, it 
makes that city greater in population than the 
other. Some of the streets are very good, but 
not equal to some of those of Chicago. We did 
not go to see any particular sights, but wandered 
about promiscuously, and eventually got into what 
appeared to be the " West End," in which there 
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were great numbers of very pleasant-looking 
dwelling-houses. Near where our boat started is 
a splendid bridge over the river, only built after 
an unknown number of lives had been sacrificed in' 
the attempt. Our vessel was a regular American 
— rive r - bo a t , 'bu t- b y n o m e ans ' a fl o ating -pafetce.- 
The state-rooms were very poor, and, on account 
of the risk of fire, no lights whatever were allowed 
in them, so that one had always to go to bed in 
the dark. The main saloon was an enormous 
length, but not very handsome. The vessel 
stopped at nearly every house along the river 
bark ; and, as we were going with the stream, we 
had to swing right round each time we stopped. 
We lost a great deal of time. On the whole I 
was rather agreeably disappointed with the Missis- 
sippi : certainly the water is very dirty, disgustingly 
so for washing in ; but it is very broad, and, 
instead of being covered with mud, the banks are 
lined with trees. We passed some very respect- 
able-looking cities. One of the principal of these 
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called Cairo, we stopped at a long- time. Except 
in name, it certainly did not much recall the 
Egyptian capital we had left some nine monAs 
before. 

The food on board was not at all of the best, 
and after the first day the journey began to get 
rather tiresome ; fortunately we were only about 
three days on board altogether. Very early on 
the Friday we got to Memphis, but found, on 
going ashore, that the train for Cave City, our 
next stopping point, did not go till one o'clock. 
Memphis is a large place, with good shops, and, 
of course, tram-cars. The train to Cave City 
shook a great deal, and the dust was frightful ; 
altogether it was a most unpleasant journey. We 
arrived at our destination at the disagreeable hour 
of I a.m., and got rooms in the station hotel. 
Here, as in several other places in America, I 
had cause to regret that I had allowed all my 
<-Keating's insect destroying powder" to go off 
with my heavy luggage. America was the only 
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place where I did not keep it continually with me, 
and It was there that I needed it most. The 
mammoth caves of Kentucky were of course our 
attraction to this part of the country. They are 
about eight miles from the city, which, I may 
mention, consists of some ten or a dozen houses. 
Hearing there was an hotel in that neigh- 
bourhood, we determined to make it our head- 
quarters, till we had seen some at least of the 
wonders of the caves. Tired as we were, we had 
to get up at six o'clock to go on by the 7 a.m. 
stage to our destination. The road over which 
we passed was fearfully bad, and we took two 
hours to the journey, but the surrounding country 
was rather pretty. We only stayed a few minutes 
at the hotel, to secure rooms and get a guide, 
before going into the caves. There were two 
routes by which we might see them, the " long 
route," eighteen miles, and the "short" one, nine 
miles. As we very naturally expected that we 
would see more by the long route, we determined 
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to try it. Two others went with us, a yom^ 
Southern American and a Glasgow man. I may 
remark that about one-third of the men we met 
travelling hailed from Glasgow. 

We had heard a great deal about the caves, 
and had been so advised not on any account to 
omit seeing them, that I had put them down in 
my mind as probably the most wonderful and 
interesting objects we would see in America. I 
must say I never in my life was more completely 
disappointed. I had hoped to see enormous rocky 
halls, some with a lake in them, others with a 
river flowing through, full of eyeless fish. There 
certainly was a river with fish in it, which I 
suppose, were eyeless ; but the lakes were pools, 
and the enormous halls comparatively small. 
There were no stalactites, or stalagmites, that we 
saw. 

Hour after hour we plodded along, often over 
rather a rough way, trying, as we went to get up 
a smile, to reward the negro g^ide for the num- 
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jj. berless puns he delighted us with ; puns which 
J he probably made when he first began to show 
visitors the caves forty years before, and with 
which he had smoothed the rocky path of 
thousands of travellers since. Much the plea- 
santest thing about the caves to my mind was 
the air, which was delightfully cool, and of uniform 
temperature throughout. 

When we had gone a good way in, our jocular 
guide informed us that the short route was much 
better. Of course we were not told so at first, 
as we had to pay more to be taken by the long 
one. When we had gone in as far as we could 
go, we sat down and had lunch, by the light of 
our little lamps. We were in the caves nine 
hours altogether, and I certainly would never 
advise any one to go the least out of his way to 
see them. 

At the wooden hotel, where we stayed, the 
American system of putting nearly all the courses 
at dinner before you at once, was carried to a 
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greater extent than usual. As ten or a dozen 
plates were put before each one for his or her 
special benefit, the table needed to be large that 
would hold many people. Of course the waiters; 
as in most of the other Amerfcan hotds we 
visited, were black, but the great bulk of the 
population (which truly was not gTeat) was Wack 
also. We stayed a Sunday at the hotel, and 
went to a neg^o church not far oflf! There were 
one or two other whites in the little churdi 
besides ourselves. 

The manner of conducting service resembled 
the Presbyterian, but there was a great deal of 
singing. The sermon was not at all bad, though 
the minister made some rather laughable mistakes. 
After the sermon there was singing, when some 
of the women got up, sobbing and sing^no- to- 
gether, and shook hands with the minister, after 
which they shook hands with the rest of the 
congregation, not omitting us. It was a touching 
scene, and some of the white ladies present wept 
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from sympathy. We stayed till the end, when 
most of the other whites had gone out. There 
was a collection, to pay off some debt of $2^, 
and when one of the Europeans present gave a 
sum which was considered very liberal, he was 
publicly thanked and prayed fon 

We left the hotel and caves behind us on 
Monday morning, and, getting a train at Cave 
City, set off for Washington, by Louisville and 
Cincinatti, but stopped at neither place. We 
arrived at about 7.30 the following evening. The 
line was very rough, and we got jolted about a 
good deal, but the country through which we 
passed was pretty. I must do the American 
trains the justice to say that we found them 
punctual, But they well might be, for, as 
a rule, they go so slowly that, if they find 
themselves behind time a little, it does not 
require much effort to make them go a little 
faster. 

We only gave one day to seeing Washington, 

18 
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SO had to make the most of it. We went first 
to the White House, which is anything but an 
imposing building. We were shown four apart- 
ments, one of which was lar^e, the other thro 
small. The way they were decorated was no 
to my mind very tasteful. It certainly did nc 
strike me as a very fine residence for the Presider 
of such a great country. 

We then went to the Capitol, a fine larf 
building. The older portion of it — the centre- 
is brick or stone white-washed ; the wings a 
marble. We went through it, and saw the ne 
rooms for the Congress and Senate ; they a 
handsome and comfortable-looking, and semici 
cular in form. In the central hall under tl 
great dome are some large old pictures. Fro 
the top of the dome, 260 feet above tl 
ground, there is an excellent view of the cit 
which really looks very well. There are f 
fewer wooden houses about it than about mc 
of the other American cities. The Capitol is 
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centre from which run long straight avenues lined 
with trees. We went through the Smithsonian 
Institute, a museum ; but it is greatly inferior to 
our large London museums ; to the British in 
antiquities, and the Kensington in works of art. 
Leaving Washington the same evening, we arrived 
at Baltimore after a train journey of a little 
more than an hour. We did not stay there more 
than twenty-four hours, and saw little of it but 
the Druid Hill Park, a rather pretty place some 
distance out of the town. We were soon at 
Philadelphia, but to it also we paid but a flying 
visit We did, indeed, see what remains of the 
Centennial Exhibition Buildings ; they are very 
extensive, and filled with permanent stands, after 
the fashion of the Crystal Palace. Three hours 
by train brought us to the great city of the New 
World — New York. Here we took up our abode 
in the Brevoort House, a select, though not 
large, hotel, conducted, like a few other hotels 
in America, on the European principle; that is 
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to say we just paid for what we had, instead of 
paying a lump sum of perhaps $4 a day for 
ever3^ing. It was a strange thing that in nearly 
every American hotel oatmeal porridge was on 
the bill of fare for supper, besides ground rice, 
" mush," and other dishes of a similar description. 
Water melons, too, were in great abundance; 
some of them of immense size, but musk melons 
seemed scarce. 

We did not stay long enough in New York 
to see much of it ; but we visited the Central 
Park, and went through a number of the prin- 
cipal streets. We saw the new St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, which has been building for nineteen 
years, and is not expected to be finished for ten 
more. It is of marble, and it is said that when 
finished it will be by far the finest building in 
the States. There seems to be a very great 
number of fine churches in New York, and nearly 
all with tall steeples. We spent a Sunday here, 
but as most of the great preachers were out of 
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town, of course we did not hear them ; however, 
in the morning, I heard Talmage in Brooklyn, 
and in the evoking Dr. Kettridge, said to be one 
of the first Chicago ministers. We made but 
few American acquaintances, and saw nothing of 
the domestic life of the country. On the whole 
I was not very favourably impressed with the 
general appearance of Americans. 

We left New York for Albany by steamer. 
I had heard much about the magnificence of 
American river steamers, and somehow had been 
led to suppose that the Hudson river boats were 
good specimens of them. I found them large, 
and fairly filled up ; but by no means superb, 
and the food was wretched. I was then told that 
the really fine boats were to be found somewhere 
else. I was not at all disappointed in the 
Hudson river itself, for I had left a sufficiently 
large fnargin for exaggeration, and my ex- 
pectations were not too great. It is really 
very pretty ; wooded hills rise up from either 
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bank, sometimes in a gentle slof)e, at other 
precipitously. 

We arrived at Albany about half-j>ast six, ani 
wanted to get a train to Boston, but found tha 
none started till one or two a.m. My two com 
panions determined to go by it, but I preferre< 
waiting till a reasonable hour the next morning 
Six hours* journey brought me to the " Hub 
the Universe." We went through the Park, am 
Old and New State House, etc. But this rushing 
through one big city after another is but tiresom< 
and profitless work. From the top of the Nev 
State House there is a fine view of the city. I 
contains a good number of prominent buildings 
There is a great deal of water about it, a con 
siderable part of it seems to be an island, 01 
nearly so. One night in Boston, and we were 
off to Niagara — sixteen hours by train. In going 
there we had to retrace our steps nearly to 
Albany, and again passed through the Hoosac 
tunnel, which Oliver Wendell Holmes despaired 
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of ever seeing finished. We got to Niagara about 
midnight, and as the train slowly crossed the 
bridge that connects Canada with the States, we 
could hear the roar of the falls, and see them 
in the distance by die pale moonlight 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TVJATURALLY our first wish was to have a 
good look at the falls by daylight, and, 
indeed, without leaving the hotel we could have 
a capital view of them. I had no idea that the 
two main falls were so much at right angles to 
each other, and so far apart. The horse-shoe fall 
on the Canadian side is much the largest and 
finest. Crossing the suspension bridge to the 
American side, we went on Goat's Island, and 
on a point of rock running a short distance into 
the Canadian fall sat for nearly an hour, watching 
the mighty mass of green water rush over the 
cliff. After that I could not be disappointed 
with Niagara ; there was a majesty, and irresistible 
power about it, which was sublime. We went 
from Goat's Island to some smaller islands con- 
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nected with it by bridges, and watched the rapids 
above the fall. The river above, is broad and 
comparatively shallow ; but below, steep rocky 
cliffs confine it, and it glides swiftly down its 
steep bed in a solid mass. 

We had hoped to be able to give a few days 
to Niagara, but on going to Hamilton to visit 
a friend, we were detained by him, and spent 
the time there that would otherwise have 
been spent at the falls. Hamilton is a prettily 
situated place, and much larger than I had 
imagined. 

We took a steamer there for Montreal. For 
fully thirty-six hours we sailed through the 
splendid sea-like lake ; for a long time we were 
out of sight of land, and although there was not 
much sea on, there was quite sufficient to make 
the steamer roll about in a way highly suggestive 
of sea-sickness in the minds of some. Early one 
morning the lake was left behind, and we began 
to descend the St. Lawrence. We were soon 
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among the thousand islands; they were pretty, 
certainly, but a3 I had heard that part of the 
river compared to the inland sea of Japan, I 
naturally compared them, in my own mind, in 
a way not very favourable to Canada. The 
islands are very small, some of them mere rocks. 
For several hours we went on through pleasing 
scenery. Towards the afternoon we got among 
some of the rapids, and the sail became a little 
more exciting. We hoped to go down the 
Lachine rapids, which are said to be very good, 
but by the time we were near them it was 
becoming too dark. 

The vessel stopped within a number of miles 
of Montreal, and a train was in waiting to convey 
the passengers to the town. The steamer we 
had come in, was very crowded, and we found 
the hotels at Montreal crowded also, though we 
managed to get roomis without much difficulty. 
The reason of the crush was that there were 
reduced fares at the time from the various parts 
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of Canada to Montreal and Quebec, which were 
taken advantage of by the farmers. 

Montreal is a fine, substantial-looking city, 
superior in many respects to most American cities. 
We did no sight-seeing in it, but took our 
passages by a steamer to sail a few days after. 
Leaving Montreal one evening by steamer, we 
arrived at Quebec early the following morning. 
I had never heard anything of the steamers 
running between Montreal and Quebec, but cer- 
tainly the one we went by was far superior in 
size and comfort to any American river boats 
we saw. At Quebec of course we visited the 
Heights of Abraham, and saw the various historical 
spots connected with the strange old town. The 
streets are narrow and hilly, and altogether it 
does not look a particularly inviting place to live 
in ; but still it is picturesque, and an interesting 
place to visit. The population, though mostly 
French Canadians, is particularly loyal. We 
drove to the falls of Montmorency, several miles 
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from the town. They are pretty, and of con- 
siderable size, and though of course they had 
not the surroundings of the falls in the Yosemite 
Valley, the volume of water was quite as great 
as in any we saw there. 

On Saturday, September 8 th, the royal mail 
steamer was to sail which was to bear us home- 
ward. The sun shone brightly on the Saturday 
morning, as the vessel left the wharf and began 
to steam oceanward. Though the prospect of 
a stormy Atlantic voyage may not have been 
agreeable, still it was to end in home. Often 
had I thought of this homecoming and the friends 
at home, of whom sometimes I had not heard 
for weeks, or even months, but now, when almost 
within my grasp, and the looked-for time had 
arrived, I thought less of it than I had done any 
time since leaving it eleven months before. 

There were some on board whom we knew 
previously, a brother and two cousins of one of 
my companions, so that we had plenty of 
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acquaintances. There were not many passengers, 
as this was the time for going towards America, 
not for leaving it. For three days we sailed 
down the St. Lawrence ; the weather was beau- 
tiful, and everything had gone smoothly. Before 
daylight one jnorning we passed through the 
Straits of Belle Isle, and on rising in the morning 
found ourselves on the broad Atlantic. There 
was no wind, but a long low swell, which caused 
the vessel to roll somewhat. A number of the 
passengers did not appear at breakfast, and for 
the next day or two seemed to find life anything 
but happy. The weather all the time was fine, 
yet cool enough to make walking about a good 
deal agreeable. I certainly never expected to 
find such calm weather on the Atlantic. 

Our voyage and tour were both almost at an 
end. On a bright Sunday afternoon we stood 
on the deck, looking eagerly to catch a glimpse 
of land ahead. It was with feelings of mingled 
pride and sorrow that I watched the grand old 
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cliflFs of Donegal rise from the ocean ; — ^pride at 
the noble headlands of my native land, not dwarfed 
by time, or my having seen greater sights, and 
sorrow that here our pleasant trip and pleasant 
voyage must end, and each must go his separate 
path. 

At ten o'clock in the evening we arrived at 
Moville, where, together with some of the other 
passengers, I left the ship. It was almost mid- 
night before we got to Deny, and when we did 
arrive there we found that there were no custom 
house officers ready to pass our baggage, so we could 
not get it up to the hotel. For nearly two hours 
we waited in the cold, still no officers appeared. 
Some of us then went up to the hotel, while the 
others remained behind to get the baggage 
through, which they did after a short time. The 
only package which the officers were doubtful of 
passing was a case of bottles, which they felt 
sure contained brandy. One of the officers tried 
a bottle, and was greatly disgusted to find that 
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it was only "sugar and water" — it was maple 
syrup. 

On the whole we had very little to complain 
of; we had never been kept from travelling a 
single day through illness, and we had but few 
of those accidents and incidents, which, however 
amusing they may be to relate afterwards, are 
generally very disagreeable at the time. Early 
the next morning we were in the train for Belfast, 
and soon I was surrounded by familiar scenes. 

It is over now ; our trip is a thing of the past. 
There remains but the hope that at some future 
period I may undertake another, and even more 
successful journey. Still I have seen sufficient 
to give food for thought for many days, and I am 
well satisfied in having been able to lay this little 
votive offering on the memory of my " Tour 
Round the World." 

THE END. 
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